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Peter Penguin 2 
Calking 


Happy Thanksgiving, boys and girls! Bet 
you're surprised to see me eating my turkey 
at the Antarctic, aren’t you? Well, you’re no 
more surprised than I! 

Just two weeks ago last Tuesday I was sit- 
ting at my desk dotting all the “i’s” in the 
magazine, when suddenly they began to grow 
big as balloons and float up in front of my 
eyes. “This won't do,” I thought and went 
home. The penglets put me to bed and called 
Dr. H. Mackerel from down the bay. 

Dr. Mackerel came and put his stethoscope 
against my gills. He brought his watch up 
close to his eyes and pursed his mouth. Then 
he shook his head until the scales clinked. 
“Living in warm rooms!”’ he said. “Sleeping 
in warm beds! It’s bad for penguins! You've 
got heat prostration.” 


Heat prostration in November is unusual, 


but Dr. Mackerel must know. So I decided to 









pack my bags and swim down to the nice cool 


Antarctic to see my cousins, the little petrels. 

1 called Peterkin and Petunia to my bed. 
“Penglets,” I said, “I must leave you. I am go- 
ing down to the Antarctic to be cured of my 
heat prostration. You must promise to be good 
and open your windows wide at night.” 

Petunia let out a wail. “Oh, Uncle Peter,” 
she wept, “what about our magazine? What 
about Thanksgiving dinner and our big 
Thanksgiving turkey?” 

“No pumpkin pie!” said Peterkin, and Petu- 
nia buried her face in the bedclothes and cried 
harder. 


Of course I was touched, but I remained 








firm. “You penglets,” I said, “will take care of 
the magazine and see that all the boys and 
girls get their copies. Uncle Walrus will get 
you your Thanksgiving dinner, and as for 
me, I am sure the petrels will have something 
on the ice, even if it isn’t turkey.” 

Ihe next day the penglets walked me down 
to the harbor. “Honest Fish, Uncle Pete, | 
Peterkin 


said. But I shook my head and told him how 


don’t see why we can’t come along,” 


important it was that all the boys and girls 
get their Story Parades. I dove into the water, 
and the last thing I saw, the penglets had out 
big white handkerchiefs and even Lulu was 
waving her claw sadly. 

The trip down to the Antarctic was pleas- 
ant. 1 swam over the scenic iceberg route. When 
I got to the Circle, the petrels had a nice hot 
cup of sea-tea ready, and we talked about the 
old days when my great-great-grandfather, 
Penguin Rex, ruled over the polar regions. 

The next days went fast. I took long walks 
over the cold glaciers and sunned myself in 


the cold polar sun. As Thanksgiving drew 
BSE 
§ ® 
Coming Next Month 


Joel wants a model train. He finally gets the 
REMARKABLE TRAIN, but can find no tracks 
for it. It takes a runaway canary to help him 
out... ANpby’s CHRISTMAS ZEBRA turns out to 
be not a zebra but a present just as exciting... 
And Brian’s Christmas wish comes true, too, 
when he sees a KiNG FoR CHRISTMAS... A 
wonderful Christmas gift just for you is the 
start of an exciting new serial. The plane in 
which three young Americans and their Eski- 
mo friend are flying to the States crashes in the 
Arctic. They are found by a tribe of primitive 
with a 


Eskimo hunters and get involved 


Mysrery Sup... Also helping to make this a 
very merry Christmas indeed is the ending the 
Goop Luck MAN gives to the story of the 


Menelees’ troubles. 
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near, my heat prostration was cured, and I 
began to think sadly of the Thanksgiving din- 
ner I was missing. The petrels were planning 
a big fish stew, but still, it wasn’t turkey. 

And then, the morning of Thanksgiving, 
there was a loud whoop. “Mush!” cried a fa- 
miliar penglet voice. 

“Peterkin!” I shouted. “Petunia!” 

“We've brought you your turkey, Uncle 
Peter,”’ yelled Petunia. 

“And pumpkin pie,” added Peterkin. 

“We wrote the names of all the boys and 
girls on the magazines, and Uncle Walrus has 
promised to give them to the mailman for us. 
And we didn’t even 


forget the cranberry 


sauce.” 
“But how did you carry all this?” 

“We came by plane and then we borrowed 
a sled from an explorer. We were going to have 
Lulu pull it, only she was too slow.” 

From the front of the sled Lulu poked her 
nose out of a parka. She wiggled a claw and 
pinched one of the husky dogs in the tail. But 


it was a friendly pinch. 






Story of the Cover 


With wooden sails on wooden sea 

Jim Hawkins comes— 

Or was it me 

The pirates brought to this strange land 
To join their piracy? 


The curtain’s up, 

Here Long John stands; 

The strings are pulled, 

I go with him. 

We find the gold beneath the sands— 
Or was it really Jim? 


The curtain falls, and then I know: 
Yes, that was me with pirate gold, 
And 7 sailed off to Treasure Isle— 
Sailed with the puppet show. 
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Thanksgiving Came 
On Wednesday 


By AILEEN FISHER 
Illustrated by BRINTON TURKLE 


The whole mining camp of ‘Trigger, 
straggling up the far end of Colorado 
Gulch, was buzzing with excitement. 
When school let out, Zulie and Tom 
Lloyd heard the news before they got as 
far as the Golden Palace Saloon. 

“If only the snow will hold off one 
more day... .’” everyone was saying. 

Zulie and ‘Tom hurried down the cold, 
dusty street. At the assay oflice, where 
the gulch was wider, Julie pulled ‘Tom 
to a stop. She nodded toward a group of 
miners standing in the doorway, talking. 

“IT hear there’s fifty wagons in the 
train if there’s one,” a tall miner was say- 
ing. His face was black with whiskers, 
but his mustache was mostly red. 

“Four to eight mules or oxen a-pullin’ 
each wagon. One to two tons to a load. 
There'll be some tall celebratin’ when 
that freight pulls in.” 

Zulie looked at Tom. They knew. 
here wasn't a lemon drop or a pepper- 
mint left in Camp. There wasn't a dried 
apple or a raisin, and if the freight didn't 
come in time, it would have to be mo- 
lasses pie for Thanksgiving instead of 
mince. 

“Five days out from Denver and only 
about twenty more miles to go.” It was 
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Martin Speer who said that. Zulie and 


‘Tom knew him well. He was a friend of 
their father’s. In fact, he had been look- 
ing over the mine with Papa the morn- 
ing of the cave-in, almost two months 
ago, the morning Papa’s legs were hurt 
and he was taken down to the Center to’ 
the hospital. 

‘Tuesday today,” Martin Speer went 
on. “Didn't I tell you the supplies would 
get here in time for Thanksgiving?’ He 
clinked some coins in his pocket and 
tipped back on his toes. “Just in time to 
celebrate President Grant's ‘Thanksgiv- 
ing proclamation.” 

“I wouldn't go countin’ my chick- 
ens,” drawled a grizzled old prospector. 
He sniffed the air. “And I don’t like the 
smell of the weather. Come a heavy snow, 
they ll never make it up the gulch. Not 
on a road like that.”’ 

Zulie and ‘Tom knew what he meant 
by a “road like that.” It really wasn’t a 
road at all, only a widened pack trail 
along the creek bed that was usually dry 
by fall. After all, Trigger Camp wasn't 
much more than a year old. There hadn't 
been time to build a real road, when 
everyone was so busy hunting gold. 
There had only been time to roll out the 


— 
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biggest boulders from the new trail. 

Zulie and Tom knew that except for 
one icy spot, two miles down where the 
spring was, the gulch was quite dry. On 
Saturday, heeding Papa’s warning to 
keep the burros exercised, they had rid- 
den down to the spring. They were sur- 
prised to discover that during the week 
the patch of ice had welled 
out into a thick humpy 
sheet. It was slick and 
very treacherous. Yet the 
freight drivers could make 
their way around safely 
enough, as long as it didn’t 
snow. 

Eager to tell the news 
to their mother, Zulie and 
‘Tom started to move out 
into the street. But they 
hadn't gone far before 
Martin Speer called to 
them, “Wait right there 
a minute, you Lloyd 
kids!" He left the group 
of miners and came up, 
smiling. “I know some- 
thing you're going to have 
for ‘Thanksgiving,’ he 
said. 

Tom said, “I know! Mince pie!” 

“Something besides that. What’s your 
guess, Zulie?”’ 

‘Mama said if there was a nice ham 
on the freight, we'd have that, with 
cloves stuck in.” 

“One more guess,” Martin Speer said. 

“Is it alive?” asked Tom. “Does it 
have four feet?’’ He was always thinking 
about a dog. 

“No, it doesn’t have four feet. Fact is, 
it’s lucky to have two.’ He laughed and 
leaned down. “It’s a secret. You’re not to 
tell your mother, hear? It’s to be her 
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Thanksgiving surprise . . . if it comes.” 


Zulie and Tom waited impatiently. 
Saw your Pa last week down at the 
hospital,’’ he said, trying to make it sound 
matter-of-fact. 

“Is that it? Is that it?’ Zulie cried. ‘‘Is 
Papa all right? Is he coming on the 
freight train? Can he walk again?” 


sé 





“Not so fast, Zulie,’”” Martin Speer 
chuckled. ‘““Mind you, it’s not certain. 
But the doctor said if there was room on 
one of the wagons to make a soft bed for 
your Pa... and if the weather stayed 
nice .. .”’ He looked up at the sky. The 
sun had been moving in and out through 
clouds all afternoon. Now the clouds 
seemed to be pushing together, banking 
over the mountains. “I reckon you could 
call this nice enough weather, for the 
end of November.’ He took out his 
watch. “The freight ought to be well 
past Center by now.” 
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‘And Papa’s on it!’ Zulie exclaimed. 
“I know he’s on it. He'll be home for 
‘Thanksgiving. Won't he?” 

‘Good chance, anyway,’’ Martin Speer 
smiled. “Only don’t you breathe a word 
to your Ma.” 

Zulie and Tom raced down the road 
toward a log cabin with a lean-to kitchen. 





They burst in the door. “The freight 
train’s coming, the freight train’s com- 
ing,” they shouted. But they did not tell 
their mother what was coming on the 
train! 

“At least fifty wagons. One to two tons 
to a wagon,’ Tom said importantly. 

“And Martin Speer thinks they've 
left Center already,” Zulie put in. 

“At last! Is it really true? Oh, I’m so 
grateful.”” Mrs. Lloyd had sensed the ex- 
citement in Camp and guessed the news, 
but she didn’t want to spoil the fun. 
‘‘Now everyone can have a wonderful 
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Thanksgiving. If only . . 
father could be here.” 
That night Zulie woke herself up by 
trying to call, ‘Papa! Oh, Papa!”’ But she 
couldn’t make a sound to warn him. The 
sides of her neck seemed to press in and 
choke off her breath. And there was 
Papa, walking over the ice with a cane, 


limping, 


. if only your 


trying to get 
over the slippery humps 
of boulders. He couldn’t 
make it. He was slipping 
. .. Sliding back down the 
gulch... 

Zulie was hot and 
trembling. She_ blinked. 
What was that strange, 
fuzzy light outside the 
window? It almost made 
her forget her 
dream. 


awtul 


Fully awake now, she 
sat up in bed and looked 
out. Snow! Snow, inches 
deep on the window sill! 
Zulie gasped. She jumped 
out of bed and ran over to 
Tom’s cot on the other 
side of the room. She 
shook “Tom, it’s 
snowing. Snowing,” she said. 

“Huh?” 

“It’s snowing .. 


him. 


.and Papa will be 
stuck in the gulch with the freight.” 

Snowing! Tom was suddenly awake. 
And then Mama, hearing voices, called 
out. ‘Is anything the matter?” She came 
in wrapped in her old blue coat, carry- 
ing a candle. 

“It’s snowing . . . and the freight... . 
and...” Zulie checked herself. It was 
hard not to tell the secret. 

“Why, so it is.” Mama hurried to the 
window. “And hard, too. But Charley 
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Tremaine will keep the wagons coming. 
He knows the gulch. He ought to be 
able to lead the way, even with snow on 
the ground.” 

“The ice!” Tom cried suddenly. “It’s 
right in the path of the wagons. He 
won't know about it because he’s been 
in Center waiting for the freight. And 
with snow on top, nobody can see it.”’ 

“The mules will slip, just the way 
Papa did in my dreams!” Zulie was hor- 
rified. The freight train seemed a mil- 
lion miles away now. 

“What can we do about the ice?” 
Mama's voice was worried. “Is there a 
way around?” 

“Sort of,” Tom said. “The gulch is 
wider there. With a couple more boul- 
ders pried out, the teams could get 
through. But you have to know where.” 

‘Dear Lord, we've waited so long for 
the freight,” Mama was saying softly to 
herself. ““What shall we do?” 

‘Martin Speer. Let’s wake him,” Tom 
urged. ‘He'll know what to do.”’ 

That sounded like a good idea. ‘They 
dressed quickly and hurried out into the 
snowy night. It was not quite two o'clock. 
Snow, covering the ground and falling 
all around, gave a fuzzy brightness to the 
dark. ‘Though the moon was blotted out, 
some of its light seemed to come through, 
riding on snowflakes. 

It took considerable knocking and 
shouting to bring Martin Speer to the 
door of his little house. But when he saw 
the snow and heard about the sheet of 
ice near the spring, he was alert. 

“If 1 know Charley Tremaine,’ he 
said, “he'll be making a forced march up 
the gulch right this minute. Even with 
the animals all tuckered out, he won't 
take a chance on the snow and wait for 
morning.” He nodded at Zulie and Tom. 
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“And of course you're right, he won't 
know about that icy place. A couple 
broken mule legs, or a wagon tipped 
over, could stall the whole train. Some- 
one’s got to warn them.” 

‘The freight must get through,” Mrs. 
Lloyd said quietly. “The whole Camp's 
depending on it.” 

‘Tom was excited. “I know just where 
the ice is, and Zulie does too. And we 
know how to get around it, and what 
boulders are in the way and...” 

‘Mrs. Lloyd,” Martin Speer said, “will 
you let the children go down with me? 
I know it’s a mean night, but they can 
find the place better than I can.” 

-Mama didn’t speak for a moment. 
Then she consented. 

It was the kind of night you could 
never forget. Snow poured out of a heavy 
sky. Snow piled on the creek bed and on 
the scrubby bushes along the gulch. 
Snow mounded over the boulders. 

“Charley Tremaine will know this is 
the last chance to get the freight 
through,” Martin Speer said when they 
reached the spring and the dangerous 
patch of ice. “He'll keep coming just as 
fast as he can. Well, let’s build a fire and 
then start prying away the boulders.” 





They waited hours, it seemed. Cold, 
unreal hours with firelight pink on the 
snow. They waited tensely, eagerly, lis- 
tening for the sound of wagons. And 
then... at last! 

“What's this, a reception committee?”’ 
Charley shouted. 

No,—he didn’t know about the ice 
across the gulch. He’d have tried to go 
straight ahead. 

“Wal, you don’t say! The Lloyd kids! 
Brought a special piece of freight up from 
Center for you, bundled up in feather 
beds. Look 
around the ice on your burros, will you? 
Lead the way, and we'll follow.” 

Just as the late November dawn was 
breaking, the first wagons of the freight 
train pulled into Trigger Camp. In the 
lead were two plodding burros, a boy 
riding one and a girl the other. ‘Then 
came a horse carrying a snow-covered 


now, you lead the way 


man, with an axe, shovel, and crowbar 


strapped to the saddle. Next, Charley 


Tremaine yelling and shouting at the 
eight mules hitched to his wagon. Behind 
came other wagons. 

A crowd of people waiting at the livery 
stable shouted and cheered. The freight! 
The precious, long-awaited freight! 


Zulie and Tom joined their mother 
at the livery stable. Wagons kept strag- 
gling up, drivers calling “Gee” and 
“Haw” and “Whoa there.’ Never had 
there been such a morning! 

Zulie stared nervously at each wagon 
that pulled up. Which one was hiding 
Papa under its snowy canvas cover? She 
strained her eyes, peering through the 
falling flakes. —IThen suddenly she saw 
him. He was limping toward the stable, 
leaning on a cane. Papa! 

She pulled ‘Tom’s sleeve. “Look!” she 
cried. ““Oh, look.” 

‘Here comes Thanksgiving!’ shouted 
Tom. 

“Well, what do you think of that?’ 
Martin Speer exclaimed, coming out of 
the livery stable. ‘“Mrs. Lloyd...” 

She had been looking the other way. 
Now she turned and saw. With a sur- 
prised cry she ran forward. 

Martin Speer put his hand on Zulie 
and ‘Tom’s shoulders to hold them back 
for a moment. “You're right, Tom,” he 


said. “Here comes Thanksgiving, for you 
and all of Trigger Camp. But it seems 
President Grant was plumb wrong about 
setting the day as Thursday. This year 
‘Thanksgiving comes on Wednesday!”’ 











THE LITTLE MEXICAN BOY 


Aw J £ @ 


‘BURRO CACTUS SNAKE ORANGE 
These are all the things the story tells about. 


When you see these pictures in the story, just 
read the name of the picture instead of a word. 








In a country called Mexico there lived a little 


He wore a great big = like his father’s, and he had 


a little that he loved very much. Now in Mexico 


there are lots of . a and lots of stickery plants 


plants. One day the little was eating 


an wi and P- on his little 


enormous crawled out from the bushes to look at 


them. The little te was so scared of the 7 


that he backed up into a plant and that 






when a big, 









made him start to buck, so the flew up into the air 


and they es found the little way down the road 


under his big. By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 










By MIRIAM NORTON 
Illustrated by BARBARA COONEY 


ICKEY began life in quite the 
M usual way. He was a tiny gray 
kitten with white whiskers and a few 
black stripes on his chest. He had no 
name, of course, when he was born, and 
he was born as all cats are, with his eyes 
closed. 

By the time Mickey’s eyes were open, 
his strange story had begun. He was lost 
from his parents and brothers, he had 
found a new family far away, and he had 
been named Mickey. His new home was 
a nest of dried grasses and leaves in a va- 
cant lot. His foster family was a mouse 
family—the Miggses. 

Mother Miggs had not wanted to take 
in the tiny kitten that stumbled blindly 
into their nest, but the Miggs sisters and 
their brother Lester had insisted. Father 
Miggs gave Mickey his name later on. 

‘We will bring him up to be a good 
mouse,” Father said. ‘Mickey is a good 
mouse’s name. He need never find out 
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Cat Who Thought 
He Was 


a Mouse 


he is really a cat. You'll see, he'll be a 
credit to the family.” 

And so Mickey, the kitten, grew up 
thinking he was another mouse just like 
his foster parents and family. His first 
few weeks with the Miggses he learned 
to eat all kinds of seeds and insects, to 
drink rainwater from puddles, and to 
sleep in a cosy pile of brother and sister 
mice. Later in the summer he roamed 
around the neighborhood, lunching at. 
garbage pails and on scraps that fell 
along back alleys. Father Miggs showed 
him his first tomcat, at a safe distance, 
and warned him of the dangers of all 
cats, dogs, and human beings. 

“And the worst thing of all,’’ Mother 
Miggs said, ‘‘is a mousetrap. You'll have 
to learn about mousetraps when we move 
indoors.” ‘The house they chose to move 
into was rather rickety. 

“Large pantries in these old houses, 
you know,” said Father. 
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Mickey was shown the dangerous cat. 


“And lots of space between walls and 
good holes in the woodwork,” added 
Mother. 

After they arrived, Mother Miggs, the 
sisters, Lester, and Mickey stayed hud- 
dled together in a corner of the cellar 
under some old rags while Father made 
a tour of inspection. He came back with 
joyful news. 

He had found two other mouse fam- 
ilies for company, and instead of only 
one or two pantries there were four! ‘The 
house was really four apartments, each 
with its own kitchen and pantry. Only 
one of the apartments had a cat! And 
that apartment, on the ground floor, also 
had two young children. There were 
cheese crumbs in three of the pantries. 
And in a wastebasket on the ground floor 
Father Miggs had already found a partly 
eaten piece of candy. 

Traps were set only in the two upper 
apartments, he added with glee. 

Far several days after settling down 
in their new home, the sisters, Lester 
and Mickey didn’t get around much. 
When they did leave their nest—in the 
ceiling beams just over the furnace, for 
warmth—they trailed Mother Miggs 
cautiously through the walls and came 
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out only in the Safe Apartment on the 
second floor. This apartment had neither 
cat nor traps, but it didn’t have much in 
the way of cheese bits either. The people 
who lived in it seemed to eat nothing 
but soy beans and salads and kept their 
floors very well swept, too. But it was fun 
to tumble around among shoes in the 
closet and scuffle in the crackling waste- 
paper baskets. 

“I think,” said Mother Miggs at last, 
“today I'll show you a set mousetrap and 
give you your first lesson in stealing 
bait.” 

Mickey turned out to be rather clumsy 
at this, so he was forbidden to do any 
bait-stealing and had to depend on shar- 
ing what Lester found. But as he was 
growing bigger and bigger all the time, 
Lester gave into him without fussing. 
Lester and the sisters by this time real- 
ized that their foster brother was really 
a cat, but knew Mickey was different 
from other cats and as long as he himself 
never discovered his catness, they would 
all be safe and happy. 

And so Mickey Miggs grew, becoming 
a better mouse all the time and enjoying 
his life. He loved cheese, bacon, and cake 
crumbs. He developed a flair for potato 





The kitten turned out clumsy 


skins and led the sisters and Lester 
straight to them every time. 

“A nutritious and uncatlike food,”’ 
said Mother Miggs to Father Miggs, ap- 
provingly. “Mickey is doing well.” 

“He'll be a credit to us yet,” said 
Father, pleased. 

Mickey was also of great help in fool- 
ing the cat on the first floor. He practiced 
up on meowing (usually, of course, he 
squeaked) and became what he thought 
was amazingly clever at imitating a cat. 
He would hide in a dark corner and then 
“Meow, meow!” he'd cry. 

Hazel, the cat, would poke around, 
leaving the pantry shelves unguarded 
while she looked for the other cat. That 
gave Lester and his sisters a chance to 
make a raid on the leftovers. 

Poor Hazel was completely bafted. 
She knew she heard another cat. She 
smelled another cat. And sometimes she 
even caught sight of a cat’s eyes glittering 
yellow in a corner. But no cat ever came 
out to meet her. How could she know 
that Mickey didn’t know he was a cat at 
all and that he feared Hazel as much as 
the mousiest mouse would! 

One sunny morning, as Mickey lazily 
played in a warm clutter of wastebasket 





at stealing bait from traps. 





It was fun scuffling the waste-paper. 


scraps on the ground floor, a frightening 
thing happened. 

A voice said, ‘Maybe we dropped it in 
the basket.” 

Next, a small hand plunged into the 
wastebasket, ruffled the 


papers near 
Mickey, and then touched him. 
‘“Ee-eeeeeeeek!’ Mickey squeaked 


shrilly and leaped wildly out onto the 
floor. He ran in terror from the danger 
of human beings, dashing along the walls 
of the room looking for a mousehole—oh, 
where was that hole? 

The two children, Peggy and Paul, 
expecting a mouse, were astounded to 
see a kitten scrambling 
around, squeaking and scuttling for all 
the world like a mouse. 

Mickey found his hole and disap- 
peared, leaving Peggy and Paul open- 
mouthed as they looked unbelievingly at 
the small hole he had gone through. 

“It was a kitten,” said Peggy. 

“But it sounded like a mouse,” said 
Paul. 

‘And acted like a mouse,” said Peggy. 

“It was an awfully cute little kitten, 
too,” said Paul. 


half-grown 


‘Do you suppose we could tame it?’ 
asked Peggy. 
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That night, as Mickey came out of his 
hole into the children’s bedroom, he 
nearly tripped over something lying 
right there in front of him. He sniffed at 
it curiously. It was a dish, and in the dish 
was something to drink. 

“What is it?”’ asked Mickey. 

Lester didn’t know, but timidly 
drank a little. “No good,” he said, shak- 
ing his whiskers. 

Mickey tried it, tried some more, then 
some more and some more and more and 
more—until it was all gone. 

“Mmmmmmmm!” he said. 
wonderful stuff!” 

“It’s probably poison and you'll get 
sick,” said Lester disgustedly. 

But it wasn’t poison, and Mickey felt 
a lovely feeling in his stomach from 
drinking it. 

What was it? Milk, of course. And 
every night that week, Mickey found a 
saucer of milk outside that particular 
hole. He eagerly lapped up every drop. 

“He drank it, he drank it!’ cried 
Peggy and Paul happily each morning. 

They began to set out a saucerful in 
the daytime too. 

At first Mickey would drink the milk 
only when he was sure the children were 


“What 





“It’s probably poison,” Lester said. 





out playing. Soon he grew bold enough 
to lap at it quickly when they were just 
out of their room for short times. Then, 


one afternoon, as he was enjoying the 
milk, he happened to look up. 

There in the doorway stood the chil- 
dren, quietly watching him. 

Mickey froze in fright. What should 
he do? 

He crouched, ready to spring away in 
case they should come closer, yet in a po- 
sition to drink more milk. Quickly he 
finished the saucerful, watching the 
children carefully. They never moved. 
The minute the last drop was gone, he 
darted away through his hole. 

This was Mickey’s first experience of 
friendliness with the children. And slow- 
ly, after many more such times, he began 
to trust them. 

He began to allow them to come 
nearer, and nearer, and nearer still. 

Then one day he found himself 
scooped up and held in Peggy’s arms. 

“You darling little kitten,’’ she said 
softly. ‘““Don’t be afraid of us. We won't 
hurt you. We love cats.”’ 

Mickey found that he wasn’t scared. 
He felt fine. He felt cosy and at home in 
Peggy's arms. He loved it. 
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From the inside of his ribs he felt a 
queer sound well up. It rumbled up his 
back and all through 
Mickey’s first purr. 

Later Peggy and Paul took Mickey to 
a shiny glass on the wall and held him 
close in front of it. 

“Look,” said Paul, “that’s you!’ 

Mickey, who had never seen a mirror, 


him. It was 


saW a Cat staring at him, a gray cat with 
black stripes across its chest. 

He tried to jump out of Paul’s arms. 
Then he saw Paul in the mirror, holding 
the gray cat, and he saw that the gray cat 
was trying to jump, just as he, Mickey 
Miggs, was trying to jump. 

“What is happening?” wondered 
trembling Mickey. “Who is in Paul’s 
arms? 

Mickey began to cry in fear and be- 
wilderment. And his cry, instead of be- 
ing a squeak, was a mewing wail. He 
cried louder. 

Mickey heard himself caterwaul. 

“You're a cat, a cat—not a mouse!”’ 
said Peggy. 

Finally Mickey began to understand 
that he was not a mouse like Lester and 
the sisters, but a cat like Hazel. 

He stayed with Peggy and Paul that 
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night, trying not to be afraid of his own 
cat-self. He still didn’t quite believe it 
all, however, and next morning he crept 
back through his old hole, straight to 
Mother Miggs. 

‘Am I really a cat?” he cried. 

“Yes,” said Mother Miggs sadly. And 
she told him the whole story of his adop- 
tion and upbringing as a mouse. 

‘We loved you and wanted you to love 
us,” she explained. “It was the only safe 
and fair way to bring you up.” 

After talking with Mother Miggs, 
Mickey decided to be a cat in all ways. 

He now lives with Peggy and Paul, 
who also love him, and who can give him 
lots of good milk, and who aren’t afraid 
of his purr or his meow. 

Mickey can’t really forget his upbring- 
ing, however. He takes an old toy rubber 
mouse of Peggy’s to bed with him. He 
often visits the Miggses in the cellar nest, 
where he nibbles cheese tidbits and 
squeaks about old times. 

And, of course, he sees to it that Hazel 
no longer prowls in the pantry at night. 

“Oh, I’m so fat and stuffed from eat- 


ing so much in Hazel’s pantry,” Father 
Miggs often says happily to Mother 
I always said our Mickey would 


’” 


Miggs. * 
be a credit to the family, and he is! 





Mickey takes a rubber mouse to bed. 














Glen Rounds 


The brown head reached just above 
the desk. As the librarian stamped the 
book, she nodded at a slender dark 
woman. 

‘“There’s the author,” she said. “She 
wrote this book you're taking.” 

The little girl turned and ‘frankly 
stared. “An author? I thought all authors 
were dead.” 

“Oh, no,” the librarian assured her. 
“She's. going to speak here at Book 
Week. ‘Try and come.” 

You cannot always get to the library 
for Book Week, to hear authors and 
artists tell of the fun they have in writing 
the books you read, but some of them 
have told us about their adventures. 

That ol’ ex-cowboy, ex-logger, and 
creator of the stories about Whitey and 
Uncle ‘Torwal which have appeared in 
Story PARADE and in books, Glen 
Rounds, tells us he grew up running 
horses with his father on a ranch near the 
Cheyenne River, on the edge of the 
Dakota Badlands. Hunted Horses, his 
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Behind the Books 


By MURIEL FULLER 


new book, tells about wild horses in that 
country. 

Glen, his wife, and son Bill, live in 
Southern Pines, North Carolina. He says 
roosters crow all over town in the early 
morning, and “haounds” howl on moon- 
light nights. Dude Bill was puzzled by a 
sound he’d never heard before—a cow 
bawling. The birds, like the peopie, are 
friendly, except for one which built her 
nest exclusively of Kleenex. When the 
first rain wrecked it, she had a tantrum. 
Now, when she has to pass the Rounds’ 
house, Glen says she flies by on the other 
side of the street. 

Robin Palmer writes that she has just 
made a trip of 650 miles in a car with five 
creatures all under the age of ten. ‘There 
was Punch, the dog, and Judy, the cat, 
and her children, Wendy, Tim and the 
baby. She loves children and animals, and 
her new book, Wise House, is full of both. 
She has been providing puzzles for Story 
PARADE ever since 
it had a puzzle 
department. 

That's a wonder- 
ful boat Raymond 
Creekmore is build- 
ing, isn’t it? He 
likes to cruise on 
his vacations, sail- 
ing from Cape Cod 
to the Chesapeake. ; 3 
“T can’t write at (ee 
all,” this author-ar-— 
tist says, “unless I 





Robb White 
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base my books on actual experience.” 
He has traveled in Japan, China, Siam, 
India, Persia, Russia, and Sweden. Four 
books have come out of an adventure- 
packed year of globe-trotting, during 
which he climbed mountains in Japan, 
hunted antelope on the high plains of 
Mongolia, shot river rapids in China, and 
hiked from Siam to Burma through dense 
jungles. This fall, look for Fujio, his book 
about a little boy in Japan. 

Another sailor is Robb White, shown 
here with one of his dogs. Remember the 
exciting book, Smuggler’s Sloop? Robb 
went through a hurricane on a Caribbean 
island, and then wrote about it. He, too, 
lives his books, and now that he is writing 
about horses, he is raising one. 

“One of my earliest memories,” he says, 
“is of a horse biting my ear off. My ear got 
put back on and looks fine—works, too.” 
This did not prejudice him against 
horses. He admires them. He has sailed in 
the West Indies and was a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy. Now he raises cattle 
and cuts timber on a Georgia plantation. 

Another horse lover is Walter Farley. 
Every Christmas, he and his brother 
would write down what they wanted to 
find under the tree. “Each year I would 
write ‘A horse’ at the top of my list,” he 
says, ‘‘although I knew well I- wouldn't 
find one under the tree—or even in the 
back yard.’’ His parents couldn’t stable a 
horse in a city apartment, so they substi- 
tuted books on horses. Walter Farley's 
first horse friends were in books, and he 
has been writing about them for some 
time. His new one is The Island Stallion’s 
Fury. 

Wilfrid Bronson has been writing for 
STORY PARADE ever since it started. He 
wrote his first book when he was eight 
years old, and called it Animal People. 
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Raymond Creekmore 


He writes about animals and insects as if 
he were the creature he is describing. On 
a trip to South America he became ac- 
quainted with penguins. A picture of 
Peter Penguin, that he drew just for fun, 
gave the editors of Srory PARADE the idea 
for a penguin page, and he has been draw- 
ing Peter and his family ever since. His 
picture-science series includes such di- 
verse fauna as Turtles, Starlings, Coyotes, 
and Cats. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth travelled far and 
wide before she settled down on her quiet 
New England farm. By the time she was 
twelve she had been to Mexico and Egypt, 
and had seen the Swiss Alps. Later, she 
rode on horseback through the land of 
the headhunters in the Philippines, ex- 
plored Java, and slept in Buddhist monas- 
teries. But she finds as much enchantment 
and beauty in her country home as she 
did in the strange and distant lands. 
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Elizabeth Coatsworth 


“Our farm,” she writes, “is on a penin- 
sula which stretches out into a Maine 
lake. In winter, the lake is like a wide flat 
field, and when we cross it on our snow- 
shoes, we find tracks of others who have 
been following the lake highway too— 
most often mice and fox, but sometimes 
the great hoofmarks of moose.”’ Elizabeth 
Coatsworth and her husband, Henry 
Beston, are shown here holding snow- 
shoes, ready for a winter trek. 

An author who likes to fly is Ruther- 
ford Montgomery. He pilots his own 
plane and says he likes to camp in the big 
woods. “I have spent as long as three 
months with only one companion in wild 
country where we never met any other 
person,’ he says. Srory PARADE readers 
will remember Seven Spears, a fine tale 
which grew out of his interest in Africa. 
His new book is called The Capture of the 
Golden Stallion. 

Mildred Lawrence began her writing 
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career during her college vacations by 
working as a reporter for a Michigan 
newspaper. Later, she married the farm 
editor and they bought a peach orchard 
on an island in Lake Erie. This is the 
locale for her Peachtree Island. Now they 
live with their daughter, Leora, in 
Florida, on a lake. Here she is with her 
daughter, playing a duet. 

Mrs. Lawrence’s new book is Tallie, a 
gay story of a tourist motel. 


It must be fun to have an actor for a 
grandfather. Eleanor Farjeon’s grand- 
father was Joe Jefferson, whose most fa- 
mous role was Rip van Winkle. Her 
father was the novelist, B. L. Farjeon. Al- 
though half American, she was born in 
England and has lived there all her life. 
She has written much verse and music for 
boys and girls, as well as many stories. Her 
complete volume of poems is out this fall, 
Sing for Your Supper. 


An author-artist who has contributed 
to Story PARADE for many years is 
William Pene du Bois. Old-timers will 
remember Geppy, the horse detective. 
Bill says that when he was a small boy he 
“hardly read at all.” He would just look 
at the pictures. So, when he got a little 
older, into his teens, he began to write 
books that were made chiefly of pictures. 
“Billy” loves three things, Yvonne, his 
sister says — France, 
where he went to ~ 
school from eight to 
fourteen, the circus, 
and Jules Verne. It 
was an easy step from 
reading books by 
Verne to balloons and 





his own famous book, 
The 21 Balloons, 
which won the New- 


Rutherford 
Montgomery 
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bery Medal in 1947. His new book is 
Bear Party, a story of Koala Park in 
Australia, part of which appeared in Life 
last year. 

A footloose writer you might meet al- 
most anywhere is LeGrand Henderson. 
Once, with a friend, he built a tiny house- 
boat and chugged down the wide Missis- 





Mildred Lawrence and 


her daughter, Leora 


sippi from St. Paul to New Orleans. He 
has lived with the Papago and Navajo 
Indians on the desert of Arizona, has 
been a hobo, and has covered great parts 
of America in a trailer. He has worked on 
Maine schooners, and still enjoys explor- 
ing little-known bays of Maine. 

Lately the Hendersons have been divid- 
ing their time between Florida and 
Maine. The trailer, which used to carry 
them up and down the United States, has 
been converted into a kitchen. 

If you go into the library of the Plan- 
dome School on Long Island, you may 
think at first that the children are run- 
ning it all by themselves. But there is a 
small bright-eyed lady who knows all that 
is going on and enjoys most of it—Phyllis 
Fenner. She knows hundreds and hun- 
dreds of good stories and loves to tell 
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them. Some she has collected into books 
such as Dogs, Dogs, Dogs and Giggle Box 
and Yankee Doodle. In her spare time she 
gardens in Vermont and explores odd 
parts of the United States. 

Everything Leo Politi writes or draws 
reveals his love for boys and girls. You 
can see it, too, in the picture of him tell- 
ing stories. He and his wife and two chil- 
dren live in Los Angeles, on Olvera 
Street, a small thoroughfare, set in the 
midst of skyscrapers and flanked by tiny 
Mexican booths, which leads to a sunlit 
plaza and a mission church. He feels espe- 
cially drawn to the Mexican children who 
live there, and they appear in his books, 
as does the unique street. You'll remem- 
ber his Song of the Swallows won the 1949 
Caldecott Medal. Little Leo is his book 
for this fall. 

If you look around you, you might find 
an author right in your neighborhood. If 
you do, and if it is an author whose books 
you read, tell him so. If you do not find 
one, ask your librarian whether she knows 
any. 



































SPORT 
CLOSE-UP 


By HAMILTON HERTZ 


This is the start of a 75-yard run 
which brought an upset victory to Ten- 
nessee in the 1950 Cotton Bowl game 
with the highly favored Texas Long- 
horns. Although Hank Lauricella (27) 
is Tennessee’s star halfback, he would 
have been stopped in his tracks at the 
line of scrimmage if he had not followed 
his interference. 

Lauricella stays two or three yards be- 
hind his interference. He is not too close 
to his blockers to be slowed down or 
stopped by them, and he is not too far 
away to allow a Texas tackler to slip be- 
hind the interference and tackle him. 
The two blockers running ahead of 












Lauricella can push the Texas tacklers 
out of the way for only a moment. But it 
is long enough to clear the way for Lauri- 
cella, for he is close enough to his block- 
ers to slip by with them. 

Teamwork made this play for ‘Tennes- 
see. George Carter, number 88, blocked 
out a dangerous Texas tackler who sure- 
ly would have grabbed Lauricella and 
pulled him down. 

Even after there were no tacklers in 
sight, the 75,000 fans in the Cotton Bowl 
saw the speedy halfback stick behind his 
interference right down the field. The 
success of many of the long runs in 
championship football is due to the ball 
carrier's following his interference and 
not striking out on his own, even though 
the path may look clear. 

Such teamwork as this makes upsets in 
football. Before the game, the Tennes- 
see team hadn’t been given much of a 
chance of winning the Cotton Bowl 
classic. At the end of the game, the under- 
dog Tennessee Vols had handed the 
strong Texas team a 20 to 40 defeat. 


és 
. 


Lauricella charged 
headlong down the 
field, keeping very close 


behind his interference. 


(GOOD LUCK MAN 


By WILLIAM O. STEELE 
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THE Story So Far: The Menefee family 
lived back among lonely mountains 
where crops grew hard and no visitor 
ever came. One day at dinner Ginnie 


dropped a knife. 


G ranny, 


“Lawmercy,’ cried 
“that means company coming!” 
Sure enough, that same day Ginnie and 
her brother David spied a man moving 


up the trail of the valley. 
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AVID and Ginnie flew down the 
2 their feet pounding on the 
firm earth and their hands clutching 
bushes to keep from sliding. When they 
reached the foot of the mountain, David 
stopped and seized Ginnie’s arm. 

“You go tell Mammy company’s com- 
ing,” he commanded. 

Ginnie’s eyes grew wide with surprise. 
“I reckon I won't,” she answered quick- 
ly. “I aim to see who’s a-coming same as 
you do, David Menefee.”’ 

She pulled her arm away and ran on 
down the trail. After a minute David ran 
after her. When they rounded a curve 
half a mile further, a man stood on the 
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path in front of them. The two children 
darted into the bushes and hid. 

‘He ain’t in a hurry, whoever he is,”’ 
David whispered, peering through the 
muscadine vines. Ginnie watched, fasci- 
nated. 

The man walked slowly, looking from 
side to side of the path, pausing every 
few steps to gather a leaf from this bush, 
a berry from that vine. Ginnie slapped 
at a gnat that buzzed around her head. It 
would be nightfall before the stranger 
ever came up with them. 

She leaned forward to watch what he 
was doing. Just then the man stood up 
and looked straight at her. She shrank 
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Ginnie liked the little root-baby. 


back among the leaves. Aside from her 
family, Ginnie had never seen another 
white person. Every year a few silent 
Indians went through the woods, but 
they never spoke or stopped. 

Now here she was face to face with a 
white man, a man who might be coming 
to spend the night in their cabin. He 
wore deerskin breeches, as her father did, 
but his coat was of a material Ginnie had 
never seen before, neither buckskin nor 
homespun. On his head was a worn black 
hat, and his eyes under its brim were a 
bright blue. 

He was so close to Ginnie, she could 
have touched him with her hand had she 
dared reach out of her hiding place. He 
stooped again and Ginnie saw him seize 
hold of a little plant, a sprig of the same 
plant whose bright red berries Ginnie 
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had tasted on the moun- 
tainside. 

The man gave a little 
tug and the plant came up 
in his hand, root and all. 
He took a knife from his 
pocket and cut off the root, 
then he trimmed the root- 
lets from it and brushed it 
clean of dirt. 

Finally he took a piece 
of white cloth and tore off 
a strip of it. This strip he 
wrapped neatly around the 
root. Leaning forward, he 
handed it to Ginnie. 

“It is for you,’”’ he said 
gently, only he said, ‘‘Eeet 
ees for you.” 

Ginnie gasped. She had 
not realized that in her 
eagerness to see what he 
was doing, she had stepped 
almost out of the bushes. 
She reached forward shyly and took the 
little puppet from the man’s hand. 

Ginnie had a corn-shuck dolly Granny 
had made, so she knew what a doll looked 
like. She liked this funny little yellow 
root-baby in its swaddling clothes. It 
tickled her to see the way the joints of 
the root made arms and legs and a head. 
She laughed, forgetting her fear. 

“Looky here, David,” she called. ‘See 
my dolly that come out of the ground.” 

David came to peer at the root-doll. 

“Be you ... be you a preacher?” he 
asked the man timidly. 

“No,” answered the stranger smiling. 
“I am not a preacher. I am only a man 
who has lost his way in this so great for- 
est, and I am seeking a place to stay at 
night. My name is André Michaux.” 

And he took off his hat and bowed. 
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Ginnie wondered if he had seen some 
other strange plant in the pathway, but 
she couldn't see anything. 

When he straightened up, David said, 
‘Proud to see you. Menefee’s our name. 
You're welcome to stay at our place, such 
as it is.” 

Ginnie was proud of David. Such a 
grown-up, dignified speech, though it 
was just what Granny had taught them 
to say in such a situation. 

As they went back up the trail to- 
gether, the stranger explained how he 
came to be in that remote valley. He was 
a scientist, a man who gathered plants 
and trees from the ends of the earth to 
take to the King of France. 

The King of France! 

The children stood in wonder. Here 
was a man who knew the King of France! 


‘‘My son and I are traveling on these 
mountains,’ the man went on. “This 
morning I left my son in camp and set 
out alone. Ah, such lovely things I see! I 
go on and on, and soon I am lost com- 
pletely!’’ He laughed. 

“And now you have found me, and I 
shall spend the night with you and to- 
morrow early you will find me my way, 
no? And I will return to my camp!” 

The children only _half-understood 
what he said, he talked in such a queer 
way. But they liked his kind face and his 
gentle ways, and they were not afraid of 
him. 

As they came up to the clearing, Gin- 
nie ran ahead into the cabin, shouting, 
“Mammy, Mammy, company’s coming! 
Company’s come sure enough!”’ 

‘I knew it, I knew it!” cried Granny. 
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George complains that this is the in- Mary Kraemer wants to know who al- 
between month. Too warm for skating, ways goes to sleep with his shoes on. “A 
too cold for swimming. The only thing horse, of course,” says Mary, giving out 
he can do is sit home and chuckle over with a horselaugh. 224 
your jokes. So send plenty for those long + 
autumn evenings. Send them to George, 
Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
First Fea (rattling piggy-bank): I’m 
pretty smart. ‘TEACHER: In what battle did General 
SECOND FLEA: How so? Wolfe cry, “I die happy!” 
First FLea: | saved up and bought a dog Bricut Pupit: His last one. 
all my own. 4 Joanne Consiglio 
Sarbara McC L . . 
Barbara McCallum Mike: My neighbor always whistles as he 
works. 
Spike: He must be a happy guy. 
By (¢ MIKE: Naw, he’s a traffic cop. 
Patricia Hicks { 
tm = 
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“It’s a sure-for-certain sign, dropping a 
knife.” 

Tuck began to bark. “Hush, Tuck, 
hush!”’ scolded Mrs. Menefee, smooth- 
ing down her hair with her hands. “I 
wish your pappy was here. Law me, it’s 
a good thing we shined up the cabin 
some. Push that old broom under the 
bed. It’s a sight. 1 aimed to make me a 
new one this very afternoon.” 

Granny stood in the door as David and 
the stranger came into the clearing. 

“Howdy,” she called in 


woman’s voice, 


her old 
a little cracked and 
trembly. “Proud to see you. Won't you 
set and rest a spell?’ 

The stranger took off his hat and came 
toward the door. ‘““Ah, Madame, you are 
very kind to a poor wanderer. My name 
is André Michaux, and I have lost my 
way.” 

Mrs. Menefee appeared in the door 
and again the stranger bowed. Ginnie 
hoped Ma and Granny wouldn't laugh 
at him with his queer ways and his odd 
speech. 

But Ma and Granny knew how to be 
polite to travelers, no matter how out- 
landish, and soon the stranger was seated 
by the hearth, drinking a bowl of dittany 
tea, and he and Granny were talking like 
old friends. 

Ginnie and David sat on the edge of 
the bed, and every time the man looked 
back at them, they dropped their heads 
and shuffled their feet with shyness. But 
they could not bear to leave the cabin 
and miss the exciting things he said. 

For he told Granny about his home in 
France, of how he had been to court and 
seen the marvelous palaces and gardens 
at Versailles, the noble lords and ladies 
in all their rich and beautiful clothes, 
and the King and Queen themselves. He 
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told how he had come all the long way 
across the ocean in a boat, and the chil- 
dren gaped to hear of such a huge and 
mighty piece of water. 

He told of sights and sounds he had 
seen even in South Carolina and New 
Jersey that were strange and wondrous 
news to the people in the little cabin far 
back in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. Then he began to talk of plants and 
of how he had searched the world for new 
and wonderful flowers and trees. 





And then he asked Granny and Mrs. 
Menefee and the children all about the 
plants that grew on the mountainside. 
They described all they could think of, 
what they used for tea and coffee and 
spices, for dyes and medicines and other 
useful purposes, and the ones which were 
simply a sight for beauty-hungry eyes to 
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see, the great stretches of laurel and rho- 
dodendron, the shy and tiny violets, yel- 
low and blue, honeysuckles and cardinal- 
flowers and many others. 


And the stranger, who had seen so 
many great and beautiful gardens, threw 
up his hands in wonder and delight at 
the riches which sprouted from the fine 
black earth of this valley. 





The stranger told of far-away places. 


Just then Pappy came in with a deer 
he’d shot. 

“Company, Pappy! Company!” David 
and Ginnie shrieked together as he came 
in the door, but he frowned and mo- 
tioned them to be quiet, and the children 
covered their faces, ashamed to have for- 
gotten their manners so. 

“Howdy,” said Mr. Menefee to the 
stranger, and the traveler bowed a third 
time, and Ginnie almost giggled. 
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When Pappy had heard who Mr. 
Michaux was and how he happened to be 
in the cabin, he began to ask questions 
about roads and mountain trails and the 
price of deerskins. But soon Mr. Mi- 
chaux was asking the questions, and Mr. 
Menefee was telling him when the white 
ash tree bloomed and how many tulip- 
trees grew on the mountainside and what 
kind of berries weighted the trees and 
bushes on creek banks and mountain 
tops. 

Mrs. Menefee put the stew of deer 
meat on the fire, and the ash cake on the 
hearth. She got down a bowl of huckle- 
berries stewed with wild honey and Gin- 
nie’s mouth began to water. If only they 
had some milk to drink, the meal would 
be perfect. 

Still and all, when they sat down to 
eat, Ginnie was so hungry, she reckoned 
the King and Queen of France, with all 
their dainties and golden dishes, never 
tasted anything so good. She hoped the 
stranger wouldn't eat too hearty, because 
of course he must have his fill before the 
others took another helping. 

She made her stew last as long as she 
could, watching the stranger break off 
another piece of ash cake. He caught her 
eye and smiled, and Ginnie smiled shyly 
back. After that Mr. Michaux didn’t eat 
any more ash cake. Soon Ginnie, stuffed 
so full she didn’t believe she could eat 
another crumb, helped her mother 
gather up the wooden bowls and spoons 
and scour them clean. 

Then she got out the little yellow root- 
doll and sat by the fire with the doll in 
her lap. She played with it while the 
others talked. Mr. Michaux drew some 
berries from his pocket. 

“That's what I call hearts-a-busting- 
with-love,”’ said Granny. ‘Some folks call 
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it strawberry bush. Now, what that pur- 
ple thing is, I don’t know. I've seen it 
many a-time, but I never heard anybody 
put a name to it. Ain’t it pretty?” 

‘What does the bloom look like? Do 
you remember?” Mr. Michaux looked 
anxiously at Granny, holding the little 
bunch of reddish-purple berries up to 
the light. 

“Why, it’s sort of white, ain’t it, son?” 
Granny turned to look at Mr. Menefee, 
who was nodding solemnly. ‘Blooms 
along in the early part of summer,” he 
added. 

The traveler drew forth another little 
leaf and stem. “This little plant—do you 
ever see it here?”’ 

Mr. Menefee studied it carefully. 

“It has a small white blossom, like 
what you call the huckleberry,”” Mr. Mi- 
chaux went on. 

Pappy nodded. “I recollect seeing it 
some, but not up here on the mountain- 
side. Down in the coves, more likely.” 





“This little man has riches indeed!” 


“Ah!” exclaimed the stranger, and he 
slipped the leaf back in his pocket. “Do 
you know, there is a man in Persia who 
would like that little flower? I think I 
will send him a plant of it.” 

“What are things like in Persia?” 
asked Ginnie, who had no more notion 
of where Persia was than Old Tuck had. 

‘Ah, that is a land very different from 
this. Since I am in this country, I do not 
want to go to Persia anymore. There they 
have mostly great deserts and dry sandy 
hills.” 

“Did you ever get lost in the desert?”’ 
asked Mr. Menefee. 

“Once,” replied Mr. Michaux gravely. 
‘A man who hated me sent me into the 
desert without a horse and gave me the 
wrong directions so that I was lost. But 
I was found by some desert wanderers, 
who gave me a horse and brought me 
back to safety. Such an ugly bony old 
horse it was, but to me it looked so beauti- 
ful I almost wept.” 

“I reckon we know how it is to be 
without a horse,” Mr. Menefee said 
grimly, and Mr. Michaux looked at him 
keenly. ‘There was a moment of silence, 
and the stranger gazed into the sad faces 
of the grown people. 

“Well, what have we here now?” He 
took the little root-doll from Ginnie’s 
lap. “This little man, he has for you 
riches indeed! Shall I tell you his secret?” 

His blue eyes twinkled and he held the 
little mannikin up for them all to see. 
What could he mean, Ginnie wondered. 

How could a little doll made from 
a root, like the potato pig she and David 
had once made from a potato and twigs, 
how could such a thing have a secret that 
could bring them riches? 

(This is Part Two of a three-part serial 
to be concluded next month.) 
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A bear, beware! 























What luck— 




















Ouch! it's a snare, And bear is stuck. 




















HE sun was not very high, but it was 
Spree as Miranda could see when 
she looked out the back window of her 
bedroom. ‘Today was Friday, and the 
School Carnival was tonight. Everything 
should be perfect. But it wasn’t. 

Sitting in bed, sniffing the good smell 
of bacon, Miranda sleepily wondered 
what was the matter with the morning. 
Then suddenly she remembered. 

Another Lost Thing. Her mother had 
reminded her of all of them last evening 
when she came in, frowning and forlorn, 
from selling her Carnival tickets in the 
neighborhood. Because there were so 
many school children on her own street, 
she had meant to go the full length of 
Arcadia Street down past Aunt Joan’s 


apartment. She could surely sell fifteen 
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2 COME CARNIVAL! 


By WILLA BEALL 
Illustrated by GRACE PAULL 


tickets there. ‘They were printed in strips 
and they said in big black type: 





COME CARNIVAL 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10 + FAIRFIELD SCHOOL 
5 CENTS 


| 


oer 





Mat- 
“that they're 


‘That means,” she told Mrs. 
thews in the corner house, 
worth 5 cents—ice- 
cream, or candy, or 
fish-pond — you need 
two for that — or 
things like that. You 
don’t have to pay to 
get in at all.” 

Mrs. Matthews did 
not think she could 
come but she bought 
two tickets anyway. The nickels she gave 
Miranda clinked into Miranda’s new 
red purse and Miranda swung it joyfully 
as she went down the walk again. No one 
was home next door, but the lady in the 
third house bought three tickets. 

Even though she was good at arithme- 
tic and knew that that meant ten tickets 
left, Miranda counted them out to make 
sure. [hen, instead of going back to the 
street, she kicked through all the dry 
leaves in the side yard and short-cut to 
the next neighbor. 

“Oh dear,’ 


Miranda’s ring, 


said the lady, answering 
“you're not the grocery 


boy.” 
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“No,” said Miranda. “I’m selling 
tickets.” 

But the lady was as cross with Miranda 
as she was going to be when the grocery- 
boy came, and there were just five nick- 
els and still ten tickets in the red purse 
when Miranda went on her way. 

It must have happened then, some- 
where between the cross lady’s house and 
the field and the picket fence. Miranda 
remembered that the mailman was criss- 
crossing the street for his afternoon de- 
livery, that Rambler, Jerry Martin’s dog, 
had come by and wanted to play, but she 
had told him to go home. Then a little boy 
on a tricycle came along and asked who 
she was, and what kind of dog Rambler 
was, and why the mailman went from 
house to house, and could birds talk to 
each other, and why were there cracks in 
the sidewalk, until Miranda almost for- 
got why she was there at all. Finally the 
little boy—whose name was Jamie— 
pumped on down the street and Miranda 
went on to the house with the picket 
fence. 

Just before she opened the gate she 
started to take the tickets out of her 
purse. But the purse was gone. She look- 
ed everywhere along the sidewalk be- 
tween the houses, but the purse was gone. 

‘And now your red purse. Your birth- 
day purse that you loved so much. Oh, 
Miranda,” her mother mourned, when 
Miranda told her.. “And _ twenty-five 
cents and ten tickets—that’s fifty more 
cents. Seven-and-one-half weeks of allow- 
ance!”’ 

“Mother!” cried Miranda. 
wouldn’t make me do that.” 


“You 


‘This time I’m afraid so,” said Miran- 
da’s mother and she held up one hand 
and with the other checked off the 


fingers. “Last winter—your white fur 
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mittens, one boot; then, the silver pen- 
cil, the flowered hankie, your pencil-box. 
They all said—Miranda’s in a dream so 
we'll run away.” 

‘I found the boot,’ Miranda said ea- 
gerly. “Maybe I'll find the red purse.” 

This morning, somehow, she did not 
feel so hopeful. Soberly, after she was 
dressed, she went down to breakfast, but 
the food stuck in her throat. 

“Cheer up, Randa, it’s Carnival Day,” 
her brother Dave reminded her. 
‘Though we'll never get that movie pro- 
jector for the school if everybody goes 
around losing money the way you do!”’ 

“Dave!” said Miranda’s father. “‘Have 
some bacon.”’ 

“Dave,” said Miranda’s mother. “Eat 
your toast.” 

“Tll go to the Lost and Found,” M1- 
randa said. “I'll go back to Arcadia this 
afternoon. I'll ask Miss Forster please to 
put it on the bulletin board.” 

‘“Seven-and-one-half weeks,” jeered 
Dave. ‘‘Seven-and-one-half weeks.”’ 

“Dave!” said Miranda’s father. 

“Dave!” said Miranda’s mother. 

The Carnival Supper was at six and 
by six there was no sign of the ten tickets, 
the five nickels, or the red purse. ‘The 
chill November wind blew newcomers’ 
in with a blast of air every time the door 
opened in the entrance hall where stands 
for selling hot-dogs and ice-cream were 
jammed with customers. 

In the cafeteria the dishes banged, the 
cash register rang, the people chattered. 
From the kindergarten room came the 
shrieks of joyous children who had suc- 
ceeded in pushing their way through the 
throng and had given a 5 cent ticket for 
a merry-go-round ride. The fish-pond 
had already upset once and the fishers 
stepped gingerly around the puddles to 
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| BAKE SHOP 





get their prizes. The Bake Shop tempted 
with its delicious fragrance, and the Book 
Exhibit and the Country Kitchen were 
doing a thriving business. 

Miranda, dressed as a Dutch girl, clat- 
tered her wooden shoes from room to 
room, asking a hopeful question and 
each time getting the same “Not yet” for 
an answer. 

“What are you doing?’ asked her 
friend Janet as they met in the hall. “You 
go back and forth as if you're running on 
tracks.” 

“Miss Forster figured it out,’’ Miranda 
said. “The tickets were all numbered 
and mine were 541 to 560 and with 
Mother's five and the five I sold that 
means that the ten missing are 551 to 
560. Well,” she added darkly, “anyone 
who tries to use those tickets without pay- 
ing had just better watch out, that’s all. 
Everyone's watching for me.” 
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“If you stay here, you'll miss the 
parade at seven-thirty,” Janet objected 
and she jingled her . gypsy bracelets. 
“Aren't you even going to try for the 
prize?” 

“IT lost the tickets,” said Miranda. 
‘Mother says I’m responsible. And any- 
way,” she brightened, “have you seen 


Phyllis?” 





“Isn't she beautiful? Yes, I know what 


you mean. She'll win in that majorette 
dress. But I wouldn’t miss parading, no 
matter what. Miranda, somebody’s call- 
ing.” 

“Miranda Wells.”’ One of the mothers 
was standing in the entrance to the Bake 
Shop and Miranda and Janet hurried 
over to her. “Look.” 

The tickets were plainly numbered 
557 and 558. 


“Who did it?”” demanded Miranda. 
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“Who found’ my red purse and didn’t 
turn it in? Why, that’s like stealing.” 

“Honey,” said the Bake Shop lady, 
‘I’m sorry but I didn’t see who it was.” 

“Oh,” said Miranda. 

“But whoever it was—well, she'll be 
buying some more things now, so you'd 
better stand in one of the other rooms 
and wait. I didn’t know there was any- 
body like that in Fairfield,” the lady said 
indignantly. “And just for five-cent tick- 
ets too.” 

“You don’t have to go right upstairs, 
do you?’ Miranda asked Janet. “Come 
on, let’s try the fish-pond.” 





But as the clock hands moved around 
to seven none of Miranda’s tickets 


showed up in the fish-pond box, and from 
none of the other rooms did anyone come 
to find her. Miranda was about to give 
in to Janet’s coaxing and go upstairs 
when Mrs. Stanley, the fish-pond mother, 
uttered an exclamation. “My goodness! 
There’s Mr. Crothers,” she whispered. 
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Miranda and Janet turned to stare. 
Mr. Crothers was practically a legend, 
and not a nice one. Miranda’s mother 
said mildly that he was crotchety, which 
meant extra-special cross, and Miranda 
knew that very few people dared go near 
his house on Arcadia Street. 

And now here he was, bent and bald 
and dour. He walked up to the fish-pond 


as if he actually meant to fish. Which he 
did. 
“Good evening, Mr. Crothers,’’ Mrs. 
Stanley said politely. “Did you bring a 
young friend in to fish?”’ 

“Came m’self, came m’self,”’ said Mr. 
Crothers, and Mrs. Stanley and Janet 
and Miranda gasped. “Love fish-ponds. 
Always did. Love surprises.” 


He picked up a fishing rod and bent 














over the trough, his hook angling for the 


numbered plastic fish. 

Mrs. Stanley was almost not equal to 
the occasion. ““Oh dear,’ Miranda heard 
her say as she turned uncertainly to the 
table of prizes. And then—she surely 
could not have been thinking very clear- 
ly—she gave Mr. Crothers a horn. It 
looked like a rooster, and it had the most 
ferocious toot any horn ever tooted. Mr. 
Crothers, beaming, tooted it at once and 
everyone jumped. 

“That's ten cents,” Mrs. Stanley said, 
holding onto the fish-trough for support, 
and that’s when the trough fell over for 
‘the second time. 

Such confusion! The mops_ were 
brought out again and Mrs. Stanley and 
her helper blotted up the water while 
Mr. Crothers just stood there tooting un- 
til he was red in the face. ‘““Ten cents, Mr. 
Crothers,” Mrs. Stanley said again. 

“Worth Mr. ‘Crothers. 
‘Haven't had so much fun for years.” He 


more,” said 


reached into his shabby overcoat and 
took out a ticket and then fumbled into 
his pockets for some change. 

“Nickel more? Right.” 
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But Mrs. Stanley was staring at the 
ticket. ““Miranda,” she said, and her 
finger pointed to the 553 inked in one 
corner. Accusingly they turned to Mr. 
Crothers. 

“Smart idea to get an old man out. 
Very smart merchandisin’. Who thought 
of it?’ demanded Mr. Crothers. “Get 
your money back ten-fold.” 

“What do you mean?” Mrs. Stanley 
laid a restraining hand on Miranda’s 
shoulder. 

‘Puttin’ free tickets in the mailboxes. 
Nice invitation and I couldn't turn it 
down. Like to get things free, I do. Well, 
I want a chocolate cake. Haven't tasted 
decent chocolate cake for a coon’s age. 
It'll be worth the price, whatever it is.”’ 

“It’s across the hall,’’ said Miranda. 
“And the Third Grade’s Candy Corner 
has fudge, with nuts.” 

“What on earth—” said Mrs. Stanley 
when Mr. Crothers had gone. “Free tick- 
ets—mail-boxes!”’ 

‘“Maybe he made that up,” said Miran- 
da. ““To pretend he didn’t find my 
tickets.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Stanley, “he was 
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so pleased about it. And that would ac- 
count for the two tickets turning up at 
the Bake Shop too. Somebody else must 
have thought they were complimentary 
tickets to get people to come.” 

“It’s after seven.” Janet looked up at 
the clock. “Miranda, do come up to the 
parade. You'll never find your red purse 
and the money!” 

Miranda did not answer for she was 
staring toward the door. ‘There was Aunt 
Joan and Uncle Don and a lady Miranda 
did not know and a little boy she did. It 
was Jamie, whom she had met on Ar- 
cadia Street, and in his hand he was car- 
rying Miranda’s birthday purse. 

“Oh, Aunt Joan,” cried Miranda, 
“however did you find it?” 

“Your mother told me about it,” Aunt 
Joan said as she brought Jamie into the 
room. “When we all fo'nd Carnival 
tickets in our mailboxes, I thought some- 
thing must be wrong, and then Jamie 
said tonight they were his tickets and he 
was playing mailman. But you'll never 
guess where he got them.” 

“You mean he didn’t find the red 
purse? But here it is!”’ 

“Rambler found it. Jamie said Ram- 
bler gave him the purse and he took out 
the tickets and that’s all he took. So we 
phoned Mrs. Martin and sure enough, 
she found the purse in Rambler's dog- 
house with the money safe inside.” 

“Oh, Aunt Joan,” said Miranda and 
she took the purse Jamie held out to her 
and looked at it ecstatically. “It’s only a 
little chewed.” 

“And Jamie said,” his mother put in, 
“that he had also left tickets at the Goer- 
ings and, of all places, at Mr. Crothers.” 

‘Mr. Crothers is here,” said Mrs. Stan- 
ley. “He fished. And it must have been 
the Goerings in the Bake Shop.” 
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“Oh, Miranda,” cried Janet. “Aren't 
you happy? All that allowance saved.” 

‘“Well—,” said Miranda. 

“Yes, it is.’ Aunt Joan hugged her. 
“We collected the apartment tickets and 
we're going to pay for them now. Mrs. 
Goering will probably find out about it, 
but I don’t see why Mr. Crothers should. 
Nobody would dare tell him.” 

“Oh, Miranda, “or he'd 
never buy the chocolate cake. He was go- 
ing to spend a lot of money and we need 
lots to buy a projector.” 

“I want to fish,” said Jamie. “I'd 
rather fish than be a mailman even.” 


no,” said 


“Oh, Jamie, thank you. Thank you 
Aunt Joan. Now I'll really enjoy the Car- 
nival. And I cross my heart and hope to 
die that I'll never lose anything again. 
Practically never again,’ Miranda said 
solemnly. 

“Run along,” said Aunt Joan. “And 
have fun.” 

Miranda, clutching her red _ purse 
tightly, followed Janet up to the second 
floor where the niasqueraders waited to 
wind their way down to the auditorium. 





The purse was only a little chewed. 







































THANKSGIVING |. 
EVERY WHERE 


By F. J. JUPO 
Illustrated by the AUTHOR 








We think of Thanksgiving as an American holiday 
beginning with the Pilgrim fathers. Yet ever since the 
time men first grew grain, people of various countries 
have held harvest celebrations. Here are a few of them. 

In Germany farm laborers form a procession and 
present a large wreath of wheat and field flowers, called 
the Erntekranz, to the owner of the favm. In Hungary, 
the peasants seize the landowner, bind him securely 
with a rope of straw, and demand a ransom for his 
freedom. 

The Czechoslovakians, wearing beautiful costumes, 
celebrate the harvest by parading through the village 
with the last sheaf, which they dress as an old woman, 
the Baba. At the end of the procession the Baba is 
drenched in water to insure another good season. 

In Sweden they celebrate Thanksgiving with dancing 
and leasting on such favorite dishes as roast goose. 

On a special Sunday during harvest time, the fish 
and fruit peddlers in London dress up in suits decor- 
ated with hundreds of pearl buttons to parade through 


the streets. After the parade, the man and woman with 
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the most elaborate costumes are chosen “Pearly King” 
and “Pearly Queen.” 

The Chinese harvest customs are very pleasant lor 
children. Believing that the moon influences crops, 
the Chinese give their children cakes ornamented 
with pictures of the moon as well as gifts of tiny pagodas 
and rabbits to play with. According to popular belief, 
beautiful flowers fall from the moon after dark, so the 
people often wait up all through the night playing 
eames and feasting. 

After harvest in Formosa, people select a day to wor- 
ship ancestors. During the night every family takes 
cakes of rice and millet into the jungle and suspends 
them, wrapped in Icaves, from the branches of a tree 


as a gilt to the ancestors 


LONDON "PEARLIES" 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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Let’s Talk About Books 


By MArGareT K. SoOIFER 


When was the last time you had a talk 
with your class about books? What books 
have you recommended to them besides 
those that you enjoyed in your own child- 
hood? Since Children’s Book Week comes in 
November, you can be stylish, and ease your 
conscience at the same time, by exploring 
the exciting new books for children. 

STORY PARADE is ready to help you on your 
way. Turn to the November Book Reviews 
and browse through them with your chil- 
dren. Some very fine modern children’s writ- 
ers—Emma Brock, Robert Lawson, Eleanor 
Farjeon, Glen Rounds—are here with their 
latest. Two delightful characters, Jenny Lin- 
ski the Cat, and that amazing boy, Herbert 
Yadon, are also here again. They can well 
join the greats of your own childhood litera- 
ture, say Heidi and Black Beauty. 

Turn to page 26. Here are the rules for 
our Book Week Contest. Perhaps somebody 
in your class will have the joy of being one 
of the twenty winners. You might go through 
the book advertisements in this month’s 
PARADE. What seems the most appealing 
book? How about a vote to see which is the 
most popular with your class? You might 
ask each child which book he would choose 
if he should win the contest. 

Here in New York The New York Times 
will again be running a mammoth Book Fair 
at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. Similar projects are planned for locali- 
ties all over the country. Get in touch with 
your local bookstore, department store, and 
public library, and see how your class may 
participate in Children’s Book Week. 

Remember, too, that with Christmas prac- 
tically on your doorstep, the discussion of 


books may give your children some good 
ideas for gifts. They may even work up en- 
thusiasm for buying the school or class li- 
brary a few worthwhile titles. 


WITH PupPETs, PASTE, AND CRAYONS 

Talk about Christmas reminds us to ask 
whether your class has decided on seasonal 
entertainment. Right from the cover on, the 
current SToRY PARADE is full of good ideas. 
A puppet show, no matter how simple, is 
always good. The elaborate marionettes on 
the cover may be too much for your young 
people, but there are many books available 
with the simplest directions for very present- 
able fist puppets. Any crate or large carton 
makes an excellent stage. For play scripts, 
it’s best to make up your own, based on any 
story the children favor. If you have the 
equipment, make a tape recording of the 
dialogue. Thus you will be able to concen- 
trate on the manipulation of the puppets 
when you give the show. Be careful to syn- 
chronize movements with the recording. 

Now have a look at page 10. It contains a 
truly original Christmas idea. There it is, a 
simple little rebus story. Notice the device 
of having only half-a-dozen pictures which 
are first placed at the head of the story with 
their word equivalents, then used instead of 
the words as they occur in the story. Have 
your children write a personal message to 
their parents and friends, and let them de- 
sign their own little stick figures to turn the 
message into a rebus story. With the use of 
color, these can become highly original 
Christmas and New Year greetings. 

Practical Hint: For children who are re- 
tarded in reading, you might have some of 

















your more gifted pupils rewrite a story se- 
lected from a primer, adding little rebus 
figures. Then invite the slow readers to solve 
the “puzzle story.” 


THANKSGIVING NEAR AND FAR 

Thanksgiving Came on Wednesday by 
Aileen Fisher is a story laid in Trigger Camp, 
Colorado, almost a hundred years ago. Zulie 
and Tom were the children of a miner who 
was hurt and taken to a hospital in Denver, 
five days’ journey away. Besides worrying 
about their father, the children shared the 
general anxiety of the camp about the train 
of supply wagons. The supply wagons were 
supposed to get to Trigger Camp in time for 
Thanksgiving. The people of Trigger knew 
the train had started out, but they expected 
a blizzard momentarily, and if it came, the 
wagons would not get through. 

The snow began to fall when the wagons 
were judged to be still one day’s journey 
away. Zulie and Tom stay up all night to 
help the wagons come through the snow and 
difficult terrain. They were rewarded not 


only with the needed food supplies but also 
with the arrival of their father. 


If your group is old enough for serious 
discussion, you might take up an important 
issue with them. Let them consider Tom and 
Zulie, growing up under the rugged condi- 
tions of pioneer life. Were they better or 
worse off than we are today with our many 
physical comforts? Did they get a chance to 
grow up sooner than children today? Was 
life more exciting? Can the children of to- 
day be depended upon in an emergency? 
What advantages do we have? 


Because The Lame Turkey by Alice Geer 
Kelsey is about turkeys, it can be considered 
a Thanksgiving Day story, too. It concerns 
a family of Greeks who originally came from 
Asia Minor. Mordvinoff’s subtly grotesque 
drawings heighten its foreignness and add 
richly to its color. Every child will under- 
stand Michali, whose father sent him to 
market to sell the family’s flock of twenty 
turkeys. The boy wanted to sell only nine- 
teen because the twentieth turkey, the lame 
one, was his pet. 


A Dos, a Cat, AND CONFUSION 

A mad, gay story, the kind that can hap- 
pen only when there are children and dogs 
involved, is Come Carnival. The author, 
Willa Beall, is aided by Grace Paull, whose 
illustrations of round, rosy, wholesome peo- 
ple are always so satisfying. This is the story 
to read aloud in class as a treat the afternoon 
before the holiday. 

Let us now come to the story that will be 
another out-and-out favorite with your 
children. It is Mickey Miggs by Miriam 
Norton and illustrated to a turn by Barbara 
Cooney. Mickey was a kitten who from his 
very earliest infancy was adopted by the 
Miggs family, some kind-hearted mice. 
Mickey thought he was a mouse and acted 
like one. 

The charming illustrations, so sharply 
black and clean-cut, lead us to believe that 
the story of Mickey could be made into a 
perfect shadow play. One child could read 
the story—judiciously cut, of course. Behind 
sheets and in front of a strong light, other 
children could manipulate cut-outs of 
Mickey, three or four Miggses, and Hazel, 
the normal cat. Peggy and Paul, the children 
in the story, could be played by real children 
behind the screen. 


BOTANIST IN THE MOUNTAINS 

Part Two of Good Luck Man is even bet- 
ter than Part One. Remember the isolated 
pioneer family which was so lonely? A 
stranger came its way, and not just an ordi- 
nary stranger but André Michaux, a scien- 
tist in the service of the French king. 
André Michaux was an actual historical 
figure who traveled all over the world in 
search of new plants that might benefit man- 
kind. He was equally at home in the king’s 
palace at Versailles, in the Persian desert, 
and in log cabins with such folk as the Mene- 
fee family. 


MERRY THANKSGIVING! 

We assure you that if you avail yourself 
of only half the stimulating suggestions in 
the November issue, you'll work up the ti- 
tanic appetite you'll need for the colossal 
Thanksgiving Dinner we wish for you. 
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This is Drusus, 
The Polar Bear 


Who helped Torten 


TORTEN’S CHRISTMAS SECRET 
is anew story by Maurice Dolbier which 
tells you something very exciting about 
what happens on Christmas Eve. Santa 
Claus got the surprise of his life, and you 
will, too. And all because a gnome named 
Torten, in Santa’s workshop, worried 
‘about presents for “bad” children! 


Wonderful colored pictures on every 
page by Robert Henneberger. 
Ages 8 up. 
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Other New Books You Will Like 


INDIANS, FIRE ENGINES 


AND RABBIT 
By Roy Lee. What a boy of today learned 
about a boy of yesterday who came to 
this country with his parents, the first 
settlers, and met the animals and the 
Indians. Illustrated by Phyllis Rowand. 
Ages 8 up. $2.00 


LISA AND LOTTIE 


By Erich Kastner. A story showing how 
really important twins are to each other, 
and also to‘their families. Illustrated by 
Walter Trier. Ages 9 up. $2.50 


McCWHINNEY’S JAUNT 


Written and Illustrated by Robert 
Lawson. All about what you could do, too, 
if you had some of Professor McWhinney’s 
high-gliding Z-gas in your bicycle tires. 
All ages. $2.50 
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Wuy ArrpLaNnes Stay Up 

The force that lifts an airplane comes 
from the air stream rushing over and un- 
der the wings. You can see the lifting 
power of an air stream by blowing on a 
strip of paper. Cut a piece of paper about 
an inch wide and the length of this page. 
Place one end over your thumb and set 
it against your chin, below your mouth. 
Then blow on the paper. It flutters and 
flies upward. The harder you blow, the 
higher it rises. 

You can even lift a dime with an air 
stream. Set a dime about two inches from 
the edge of a table and place a saucer 
about six inches behind the coin. Kneel 
down and press your chin against the 
table, with your lips above the edge. 
Blow very hard until the dime flies into 
the saucer. 

Wherever there is an air stream, there 
is a low pressure area. And the faster the 
air flows, the lower the pressure. You 
make the dime fly because the difference 
between the air pressure underneath and 
the low pressure above makes a force that 
is strong enough to lift the coin. The 
paper strip flutters upward for the same 
reason. 

If you blow an air stream between two 
pieces of paper, they do not fly apart. In- 
stead they come together. Prove it your- 
self with two pieces of paper about the 
size of this page. Hold them about four 
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Illustrated by JUPO 





inches apart and blow between them. Or 
hang two apples from a towel rack. ‘They 
fly together as you blow between them. 

See what happens when you force an 
airestream under a piece of thin card- 
board about four by six inches. Fold 
down two opposite sides about one inch 
from the edge and set the card on a table. 
Try to move it by blowing under it. ‘The 
card sticks to the table, because of the 
low pressure air stream underneath. 

You can see that airplanes must be 
built so that the pressure of the air stream 
above the wing will be less than that un- 
derneath. This is done by curving the 
upper wing surface. When a plane is in 
flight, the air thins out as it arches over 
the curve. This thinner air moves faster 
than the thicker air flowing under the 
wings. The result is less pressure above 
the greater pressure below, which keeps 
the airplane aloft. 














Michali’s 
counted the black 
turkeys once more. ‘There should be 
twenty, but there are only nineteen.” 

“Let’s count them again.” Michali did 
not look his father in the eye. ““One-two- 
three—” 


“What's the matter here?” 
father, 


Yiannis, 


“Aha!” Yiannis saw the strange expres- 
sion on his son’s face. “I think we shall 
find it is the lame turkey that is missing.” 

The father waved his arms at the flock 
of turkeys—not enough to frighten them, 
just enough to send them fluttering 
and hopping about. Not one of them 
walked with a limp. 

‘“So-o-0-0?”" Yiannis looked sternly at 
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THE LAME 


By ALICE GEER KELSEY 


Michali. ““And where 1s the lame one?” 

“Must we sell Napaki?” If Michali had 
been the crying sort, which of course he 
was not, there would have been tears 
splashing all over his face as he asked that 
question. 

Ever since one of the turkeys, as a tiny 
fluff of feathers, had one leg crushed 
under the hoof of a donkey, Michali had 
made a pet of him. He called him Nap- 
aki, which is Greek for the Little Lame 
One. From the very first, the turkey ate 
out of Michali’s hand and rode about on 
his arm. All the other turkeys seemed 
rather silly birds. Napaki was different. 
Michali had petted him and talked to 
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TURKEY 


Illustrated by MORDVINOFF 


him till the boy was sure the bird under- 
stood him. 


“Selling Napaki would be almost like 
selling Marika!’’ Michali looked at his 
little sister, standing in the door of their 
adobe house, twirling the spindle of wool 
from their own sheep. She was spinning 
yarn for their mother to knit into winter 
clothes. 

The father laughed because he knew 
Michali did not really mean what he said. 
“Get Napaki now. Before you start to 
market, I'll tell you a story they used to 
tell back in my old village in Asia Minor 
when I was a boy.” 

Michali could not hurry today, not 
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even for one of those loved stories re- 
membered from the days before the 
Greeks of Asia moved into 
Greece. He dragged himself to the back 
of the house where Napaki was tethered 
by his one good leg to a big-leaved fig 
tree. He tucked Napaki into the crook 
of his arm and walked slowly back to his 
father and the turkeys. 

“It’s a Nasr-ed-Din Hodja story,” be- 


Minor 


gan Yiannis. Michali stopped frowning. 
Marika skipped across from her doorway 
to listen without missing a single twirl of 
her busy spindle. ‘The children never 
grew tired of the stories about Nasr-ed- 
Din Hodja, the man of long-ago Turkey, 
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who was often so wise when he seemed to 
be foolish, and who did such foolish 
things while appearing to be very wise. 


The story began: Nasr-ed-Din Hodja 
was carrying a live turkey home from the 
market place, tucked under his arm just 
as Michali carries Napaki. It was a nice, 
plump turkey, and the Hodja was proud 
of it. That is, he was proud till his friend 
Mehmet joined him. Mehmet was carry- 
ing a green-and-red parrot under his arm. 

“See my beautiful parrot!” bragged 
Mehmet. “It can talk.” The 
croaked a few words to prove it. 


parrot 


Suddenly the turkey did not seem so 
wonderful to .Nasr-ed-Din Hodja. He 
knew his turkey could say nothing but 
‘“Gobble-gobble” in a voice that no fool 
could mistake for talking. But, as you 
know, the Hodja never would admit that 
anyone had the better of him. He was 
not going to let Mehmet think the par- 
rot was smarter than his own turkey. 

Nasr-ed-Din Hodja_ thought and 
thought as the two men walked along 
together through the narrow cobble- 
stoned Turkish street. The Hodja only 
half-listened as Mehmet bragged about 
his bird and made the parrot recite all 
the words he knew. And, as always hap- 
pened when the Hodja thought his hard- 
est, something popped into his mind 
that would make everything all right 
again. 

He beamed at Mehmet. “I am glad my 
turkey does not chatter like your noisy 
parrot. It must be tiresome to live with a 
bird that talks on and on with never a 
thought in her silly green-and-red head. 
My turkey is much wiser than your bab- 
bling parrot.” 

“Wiser? Prove it!”” snapped Mehmet. 

“My turkey does not talk. Heaven 
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forbid! But—” and the Hodja stopped to 


make what he had to say the more im- 
pressive. Mehmet stopped too and stared 
at the Hodja as he went on, “My turkey 
thinks in seven languages!”’ 


So it was with a laugh, after all, that 
Michali started driving his flock of 
turkeys to the market place in the small 
town that snuggled beside a hill two 
miles across the plain. 

On the open road, with nobody in 
sight, he could guide the flock with the 
hawthorn stick in one hand. It was differ- 
ent when anyone passed or met them: a 
man on donkeyback, an old woman plod- 
ding along with a heavy bag of wheat on 
her head, a rattling bus loaded tll its 
springs sagged, a truck full of soldiers, 
boys driving a herd of black goats. ‘Then 
Michali needed a stick in each hand to 
guide his gobbling flock safely at the edge 
of the road. 

At these times, Napaki had to hop 
along as best he could on his one good 
leg. But Michali would pick him up 
again as soon as he could manage the flock 
with only one stick. 

He set Napaki down with the flock as 
they entered the town. Loaded donkeys, 
pushcarts, men on horseback, and people, 
milled in all directions. The turkeys hud- 
dled close together and looked about 
stupidly, confused by all the noise and 
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activity. It was a small town, but it 
seemed like a great city to the boy from a 
village of thirty mud-brick houses. 

He guided the nervous flock straight 
to the market place. Some merchants had 
small booths. Others had their goods 
piled almost in the streets. Others called 
their wares which they pushed in carts 
or balanced on trays on their heads. 

If he had not known the way to the 
animal market, he could have found it 
by the cackling, grunting, and bleating. 
He looked and was glad to see that no 
other flocks of turkeys were there ahead 
of his. Much as he hated to sell Napaki, 
he knew his family was depending on 
him to bring home the full price of 
twenty turkeys. 

“Look! A village boy with turkeys!” 
he heard people say. 

Michali had been to market often 
enough with his father so that he knew 
just what to do. He knew what price he 
must get for each turkey and knew that 
he must begin by asking a higher price. 
He knew just how far he could let the 
buyers beat down the price before he 
clicked his tongue in a firm Greek “no,” 
which meant he could not cut the price 
another drachma. 

One turkey was sold—and another— 
and another. Of course, Michali saw to 
it that Napaki was not among the first to 
go. All over the market place there were 
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men and women walking home with 
turkeys under their arms. The roll of 
paper drachmas in Michali’s pocket felt 
plump and pleasant. The boy was doing 
well. Not a single turkey had he sold for 
less than the sum his father set. Some he 
had sold for a few drachmas more. 

There were only four turkeys left— 
Napaki and three others. Fat Pedros, who 
owned the restaurant, came hurrying 
across the street, bringing the smell of 
roasting lamb with him. “I'll take all you 
have left,” he puffed. 

‘Four is a lot for one person to buy, 
even for a restaurant,’ said Michali, hug- 
ging Napaki close. ““Wouldn’t three be 
enough?” 

‘‘My soul! What sort of a salesman are 
your” asked Pedros, mixing a bit of 
Turkish with his Greek speech, as many 
people do in northern Greece. 

“Do you come from Asia Minor like 
my father?’’ Michali was saying anything 
to change the subject. “He is always say- 
ing, ‘My soul!’ in Turkish, too, when he 
is excited.” 

Pedros laughed. “I do come from Asia 
Minor. Came here with my family when 
I was about your size. But that doesn't 
keep me from buying four turkeys at a 
time, does it? How much will you take 
for the four?” 

“You wouldn’t want this one.” Mich- 
ali held Napaki so that Pedros could see 
the dangling leg. ‘““You wouldn't want to 
buy a crippled turkey, would you?” 

“What is your game, my boy?” laughed 
the man. “Are you trying to get a high 
price, holding back this way? You must 
know that a lame turkey roasts as well as 
any.” 

Michali 
beaten. There was no argument he could 


‘Then knew that he was 


give to keep the man from buying his 
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Napaki. Anyway, he must carry home the 
price of twenty turkeys. His family was 
depending on that. He felt like Nasr-ed- 
Din Hodja, 
answer. 


cornered, without = an 

But Nasr-ed-Din Hodja always found 
an answer. And so, all of a sudden, did 
Michali. Because the restaurant owner 
was from Asia Minor, he would know all’ 
the Nasr-ed-Din Hodja stories, just as 
Michali’s father did. At least, he could 
postpone the sale a minute. 

Michali looked up at Pedros with 
something in his eyes that was halfway 
between a twinkle and a “please.” 

“This lame turkey is much too valu- 
able to cook,” said Michali. “It is like 
Nasr-ed-Din Hodja’s turkey. You see, 
this turkey can think in seven languages.”’ 

And Pedros, who remembered the 
stories that were told in his village when 


he was a boy, laughed and laughed. 

















While he laughed, he remembered a 
little lame duck that he used to have for 
a pet. By the time he was through laugh- 
ing, he understood everything. 

“TI could never roast a‘bird that thinks 
in seven languages. Never!"’ agreed Ped- 
ros, still laughing. 

Then Michali could laugh with him. 

‘But what will your father say,” asked 
Pedros, “when you go home with a lame 
turkey under one arm and too few drach- 
mas in your pocket?” 

Michali shrugged his shoulders. He 
had no answer. 

But “T can 
think in only two languages. I’m not 


Pedros had an answer. 
smart like your turkey. But I sometimes 
think well enough in my two languages. 
I have an idea.”’ 

There was something in the man’s 
voice that made Michali listen with hope. 

“Il need a boy to sweep my restaurant 
and the street in front of it. 
I need a boy to run a few 
errands for me. If a boy 
worked hard for about five 
hours, he could earn the 
price of a lame turkey.” 

That was why Michali 
returned to his village at 
sunset, five hours later than 
he was expected, with the 
price of twenty turkeys in 
his pocket and his lame 
Napaki dozing comfortably 
under his arm. 


“A boy who works hard could save his pet from the oven,” Pedro said. 
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| Now Answer These Questions 











—Choose Your Own Prize!— 


BOOK WEEK CONTEST! 


Boys and girls, here’s fun for all. If you are one of the lucky winners, 
you may pick any book advertised in this issue. This is what you do: 


Unscramble These Letters and Find: % 


e The name of a magazine 


¢ The author of some funny 


L 
books about a pig W T Oo. £ 
e An artist who draws animals VE 4 B O 


for books and magazines 


¢ How many books have you read this month? 


e Where do you get your books? From school? . . . 
From the public library? .. . From home? . . 


e How many books do you own? 


e What are books good for? 


Important! Write your name, age and address and send 
with your answers to CONTEST EDITOR, STORY 
PARADE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Remember! 


You may choose any book ad- 
vertised in this issue if you 
win! Prizes will be given to 
the twenty readers who solve 
the puzzle correctly and 
write the best letters an- 
swering ALL the questions. 





ENTRIES MUST BE MAILED BEFORE DECEMBER 1, 1951 




















YARNS OF THE SEA 


By JAKE KLIMO~ e 


SWIMMING FOR LIFE 

‘Morning Jimmy, make yourself com- 
fortable on that coil of rope over there 
and I'll spin you a yarn. 

Years ago, I was skipper in the West 
Indian trade. At that time Cuba was 
owned by Spain, but the Cubans weren't 
very happy about it. The Spaniards 
taxed them heavily and if any Cuban op- 
posed them, they would heave him into 
jail. Many of my old friends were being 
hunted down and jailed, so I decided to 
help them get out of Cuba. 

I made three trips on my schooner, 
loaded with people, and on the fourth 
trip we came into a Cuban port and 
anchored as usual. It was a very dark 
night and J was sitting on the poop deck 
listening intently. We had given our sig- 
nal and at any moment the rowboats 
would arrive with my friends. Then I 
heard something on the water and lean- 
ed far overside to hear better. It was the 
clank of oars as they swung on the row- 
locks, and my heart seemed to skip sever- 
al beats. Our men always muffled their 
oars and rowlocks! These were Spanish 
soldiers coming to seize us! 

I ordered my crew to launch the life- 
boat and run for it—the Spaniards were 
coming! As they pulled away into the 
darkness, I brought up six loaded rifles 
and opened fire on the soldiers. I held 
them back until the rifles were empty. 
By now my crew had escaped, but the 
soldiers’ boats were coming alongside! 

I ran across the deck to the other side, 
grabbed the end of a line and slipped 
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quietly into the water. As my head went 
under, I heard gunfire and shouting on 
deck. I went down about six feet and then 
turned and swam under water, away from 
the ship. I swam hard, with full strokes, 
trying to put as much distance as possi- 
ble between me and the ship. 

When my lungs felt as if they would 
burst, I came up for another breath of 
air. I eased up very slowly and raised my 
head clear of the water, making no splash 
on the water’s surface. I gasped for air 
and looked back at the ship. I was about 
eighty feet away and could see the sol- 
diers running around on deck, swinging 
lanterns and shouting. 

Far to my right, a porpoise broke the 
water's surface. They opened fire on that 
poor porpoise and riddled the water for 
yards. I shivered, took a deep breath, and 
went under water again, swimming hard 
away from the ship. The next time I 
needed air, I came up slowly and arched 
my head far back, letting only my nose 
appear above the water, and then with 
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my lungs full of fresh air I went under 
again. 

As I swam farther and farther the 
noise faded away, so I took a chance and 
raised my head out of the water and again 
looked back. Rowboats were circling the 
schooner and lanterns were flashing, but 
they didn’t realize I was so far away. I 
floated on my back until I regained my 
strength and breath and then swam on 
the surface toward land. 

I finally reached the shore and 
crawled through the mangrove bushes 
to high ground, where I flopped down 
and went to sleep until daylight. When 
I awoke, I sat up and groaned aloud be- 
cause every muscle of my body ached and 
my mouth was parched and dry. I found 
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a tall coconut palm, climbed up, and 
twisted off three nuts so that I could 
drink the clear, cool milk. While I was 
aloft, I took a good look around and 
noticed that my schooner had been taken 
into port. Just as I was about to climb 
down something along the shoreline 
caught my eye. Looking closer, I saw my 
lifeboat, half hidden in a small cove! 

I hurried to the boat where I found 
my crew. They were overjoyed to see me 
still alive as they were almost certain 
that the Spaniards had killed me. We re- 
mained hidden until nightfall and then 
slipped out into the open sea, pulling 
hard to get away from that dangerous 
spot. 

The next day a British ship picked us 
up and returned us safely to an Ameri- 
can port. I was mighty relieved to get my 
crew out of that situation unhurt and I 
hope that I never again have to swim 
that hard to save my life. 
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FINDERS KEEPERS 


By WILL and NICOLAS, author and artist of The Two Reds. What 
happens when there are two dogs and one bone? That's right — finders 
keepers! Children will chuckle over this original story and its many 
humorous drawings in color for a long time tocome. Ages 5-9. $2.00 


STEAMBOAT SOUTH 
Written and illustrated by MADYE LEE CHASTAIN. All the 


gaiety, elegance and color of Mississippi steamboat life in its heyday 
come alive in this story of eleven-year-old Amy's trip. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


SWORD OF A WARRIOR 


By JEAN BOTHWELL, Illustrated by Margaret Ayer. Modern India is 
the setting for this adventure story of a boy, apprenticed to a silversmith, 
who outwits a clever thief. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


CAROL'S SIDE OF THE STREET 


By LORRAINE BEIM. Illustrated by Malman. Carol's excitement at 
moving into a new house was almost spoiled by a neighboring girl's 
prejudice against Jews. How Carol meets the situation makes an appeal- 
ing story with unusual values. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


TALLIE 


By MILDRED LAWRENCE. Illustrated-by Paul Galdone. An orphan’s 
secret dream comes true when she is finally adopted by the gay, talented 
family she wanted for her own. Ages 9-12. $2.50 


HUON OF THE HORN 


By ANDRE NORTON. Illustrated by Joe Krush. A 
dramatic retelling of a little-known part of the Charle- re 
magne Saga, in which Huon, the young Duke of 
Bordeaux, unjustly incurs the anger of the king and is 
sent on an almost impossible quest. Ages 8-12. $2.75 
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At all bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











THE MAGIC EGG 

How would you like to take an egg out of 
your pocket or out of an egg box and squeeze 
it into a shower of confetti? It is an effective 
trick, especially if you make some remark be- 
forehand about the possibility of the egg’s be- 
ing. raw. 

First prepare the eggshell by blowing out 
the egg. To do this, you make a small hole at 
each end with a darning needle. One hole 
may be enlarged a little, but it should be less 
than a quarter of an inch across. Hold the egg 
over a cup or bowl, and by blowing through 
one end, force the contents out at the other. 


7. ARONSON . 


When the shell is empty, let it dry. Then 
poke the confetti through the larger hole, us- 
ing a tooth pick or match stick for a pusher. 
Put in as much as you can, and then seal the 
hole with a tiny bit of transparent mending 
tape. 

If you are thinking of giving a magician’s 
show, this is a good trick to include. You 
might call it the vanishing egg, and by clap- 
ping your hands together hard make it appear 
as if the egg has actually turned into confetti. 
As you rub your hands together, the shell will 
crack into little pieces and fall down with the 
confetti. 
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1. Hairdresser’s tool 1. Long seat 1. A steamer 


2. Semi-precious stone 
3. Hammer-like weapon 
4. To have lost blood 
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CHARADES 
My first, a vehicle for hire, 
My next in years is reckoned. 
My whole in gardens forms a head, 
You'll guess this in a second. 


If to my first you chance to do 
My second and my third 

Your ma will be in quite a stew, 
On that I'll stake my word. 

Because you see, he is a beast 
Of very violent mood, 


Whereas his wife, to say the least, 
Is rather mild and good. 

My first and second loads a gun, 
My whole is posted where 

It can be read by everyone 
Who may be passing there. 


COUNTY FAIR 
Two fathers and two sons went to the 
County Fair and each exhibited a Guernsey 
heifer. When the judging was over, they found 
they had all won prizes, but only three prizes 
were awarded. How can you explain it? 


RIDDLES 
. Why is a crook like a grand piano? 
. What makes the ocean roar? 
. Who was the fastest runner ever heard of? 
. Why do chairs dislike fat people? 
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By mouth 
Go without food 
Singer below soprano 


2. Stockings 
3. Island 
4. Cry of baby chick 


HOW MUCH? 

There were once five children who had 
among them sixty-five cents. 

Mary had as much as Bobby and Betsy to- 
gether. Tom had half as much as Betsy, but 
twice as much as Billy. 

Billy and Bobby had the same amount. Who 
had the most? Who had the least? How much 
had each one? 
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CENTERBURG TALES 

Written and Illustrated by Robert McCloskey 

The inimitable Homer Price! “Pictures and story 

show a real, live American boy with a knack of 

getting into hilarious adventures.” —Horn Book 
Ages 8-12 $2.50 

SUMMERFIELD FARM 

By Mary Martin Black 

Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 


Children and animals on a big farm in Virginia. 
Many drawings. “These wonderful stories are told 
with warmth and zest.”—Boston Herald 


FINDERS 
KEEPERS 
By Myra Reed 
Richardson 


Illustrated by 
Don Freeman 


High excitement and riotous fun as three boys, 
three bears, and an enormous St. Bernard share a 
very unusual camping trip in the mountains. The 
drawings have the same vigor and humor as the 
story. — ~ Ages 9-12 $2.50 





THE LIGHT AT TERN ROCK 
By Julia L. Sauer 
Illustrated by Georges Schreiber 


A boy spends two weeks in a remote lighthouse 
sleeps in a bunk, fishes from the rocks, lights the 
big lamp each night. Striking pictures. 


Ages 7-10 $2.50 





Send for free illustrated catalogue of all 
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THE STORY OF SERAPINA 
By Anne H. White 
Illustrated by Tony Palazzo 
An extraordinary cat who acts as kitchen maid, ball 
player, and baby sitter! “Tremendously good fun, 
both story and pictures.”—A. L. A. Bulletin 

Ages 8-12 $2.50 
YALLER-EYE 
By Thelma Harrington Bell 
Illustrated by Corydon Bell 
A boy and his cat on a farm in the Carolina moun- 
tains and how the boy saves his beloved Yaller-Eye 
from being sent away. Beautiful pictures of the 
wild countryside—there’s one for each page. 


Ages 7-10 $2.00 





THE ROUND MEADOW 

By John Oldrin 

Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 

A wild and motherless deer brought up by farm 
children. He plays hide-and-seek with them! In the 
end, he is grown enough to return to his kind. A 


true story. Graceful, sensitive drawings. 

Ages 6-10 $2.50 
GINNY AND CUSTARD 
By Frances Clarke Sayers 
Illustrated by Eileen Evans 
Ginny’s family spends a year in California. It’s a 
marvelous year of exploring and making friends, 


picnics, swimming, festivals; best of all, a new pet! 


Ages 8-11 $2.00 
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PATRICK and 
the GOLDEN 
LEO SLIPPERS 


BY KATHERINE MILHOUS 
BY LEO POLITI author of The Egg Tree, winner 


the author of Song of the Swallows of the 1950 Caldecott Medal 
—winner of the 1949 Caldecott Medal 








LITTLE 













A gay and joyous story 
2 about Philadelphia’s 
ITTLE Leo is Leo Politi him- 


Mummers’ Parade, build- 
self. The charming story, ing in a crescendo of 
illustrated in full color, tells color to the striking 
what happened when he left his double pages in which 
California ranch house and ap- Patrick takes his place in é; 
peared in an Italian hill village dressed as 


p : this traditional New 
an Indian chief. A JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD Vear’s etlcheation. a 


SELECTION. Ages 5-8, $2.00 JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 
SELECTION. Ages 6-9, $2.00 


ANDREW SILVER HEELS 
JACKSON BY PAUL BROWN. About two 


AN INITIAL BIOGRAPHY children, a pony who likes fox 


hunting, and Old Bobtail, the 
BY GENEVIEVE FOSTER. The first complete irreverent fox who laughs back 
life of Jackson for this age group. A fine in- at the hounds. Illustrated by 4 
troduction to Old Hickory. With two-color the unter. Ages 8-10, $2.50 
illustrations by the author. Ages 8-12, $2.00 






@ SKIPPER NEW FRIENDS 


A BY MARCIA BROWN. A young 
{ boy goes to sea—as a cook! The 
liveliest story this author-artist has 
ever told, amusingly illustrated in 
full color. A JUNIOR LITERARY 
GUILD SELECTION. Ages 5-8, $2.00 





BY YOSHIKO UCHIDA. A Nisei girl wins 
new friends when she changes schools. One 
of the few children’s stories about an impor- 
tant group of young Americans. Illustrated 
by Henry Sugimoto. Ages 7-9, $2.00 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 




















Yesterday Petunia and I were very busy. 


First we painted the fine new Penglet Press 
Certificates given to the boys and girls who 
write and draw for the Penglet Press. Then 
we looked into our mail and found a tongue- 
twister sent in by Marguerite Stockman. 

“Billy brought a bushel of bushy brush 
bristles from Brussels, Belgium,” we read. Over 
and over we read it, faster and faster. “Billy 
bushel bought . . . no, Billy brought in Bel- 
gium... Billy Belgium bushed .. .” 

That night at dinner Uncle Peter asked us 
why we were so quiet. 

Petunia shook her head. So did I. It wasn’t 
until two days later that we could speak again. 


Publisher Peterkin 
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MY TRIP TO CONNECTICUT 
By David Mano, age 8 

One day I got up in the morning and looked 
out the window. It was dismal looking and 
about forty-five degrees. My mother got up 
and began to read the newspaper right away. 
She read, “Go to Miami for a Vacation, Leave 
the Cold City, Only $836, 843, 986, 1083, plus 
tax, and Go to Texas, California, St. Louis, 
Los Angeles, etc.” 

I looked into my bank. I had a very big sum 
—$0.10, plus three IOU’s priced at sixty cents 
each. Do you know where you can get with 
that, besides Brooklyn? Then I said to my 
mother, “What is the closest place to New 
York besides New Jersey?” 





~ 








Mother replied, “Connecticut.” With that 
I raced around the house like a tornado, and, 
believe it or not, we were ready in three hours. 
We got into the car and started off. We drove 
two blocks, when my father said, “See, we're 
lost already.” When we finally reached Con- 
necticut, it was snowing like mad. When we 
reached a sign saying, You Are Now Entering 
Connecticut, we drove fifty feet past it and then 
drove home. 

Do you call that visiting Connecticut? 


ANIMALS 
By Edd Merritt, age 7 
Ducks are wise 
Chickens are dumb 
Cows—well— 
They’re medium. 


MY ZIPPER SUIT 
By Joan Romaniak, age 9 


My zipper suit is bunny brown— 
The top zips up, the legs zip down— 
I wear it every day. 

My daddy brought it out from town, 
Zip it up, and zip it down, 

And hurry out to play. 


MAIL 
By Patty Sue Lumsden, age 6 


When the mailman stops, 
I race to see 

If a letter’s come 
Addressed to me. 


When a package comes 
“Oh! What’s inside?” 
I can hardly wait 
Till it’s untied! 


THE BOBCAT 
By Neil Brill, age 8 
The bobcat is not too big. It is about three 
feet long and it usually weighs fifteen to twen- 
ty pounds. It isn’t very likely to attack a man. 
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Its chief food is meat and birds. Its enemies 
are the dog, the fox, and man. 

My grandfather used to meet some bobcats 
when he was out hunting deer. The bobcat 
can swim. 

“Once when my grandmother was about eight 
years old her mother and father were away one 
night. My grandmother saw a bobcat so she 
picked up a shotgun and let him have it. She 
hit him square between the eyes. 

Once when I was out one night I heard 
something. Then all of a sudden a bobcat 
jumped on me, not knowing that I was armed 
with a two-foot knife. So I pulled it out and 
stabbed him. 


WINTER 
By Sybil Lewin, age 8 
Winter is here, 
The little deer, 
The tiny mouse, 
Come to the house, 
So do the elves, 
To warm themselves. 


THE CURTAIN CALL 
By Merle Gordon, age 10 
The curtain’s down, 
Oh, let it fall. 

What we want 

Is the curtain call. 


The actor’s out, 
The footlight’s bright, 
Oh, what a play 
We saw tonight. 


MR. COTTONTAIL BUNNY AND 
KING ELM 
By Sara Mathews, age 11 
Snowflakes tumbled down from the dark 
clouds and the wind blew in cold gusts through 
the forest. Mr. Cottontail Bunny shivered and 
hurried on to the next tree, and if you listened 
hard enough, you could have heard a small 
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voice crying, “Oh, please, Mr. Oak Tree, you 
have a nice big hole down here right in front 
of me. Couldn't I use it for my home through 
the winter?” 

Then in reply the oak tree’s gruff voice said 
kindly, “I’m so sorry, Mr. Cottontail Bunny, 
but that hole belongs to Reddy the Fox, and 
if I were you, I’d hurry away before he tried 
to catch you and eat you!” 

Mr. Cottontail Bunny sighed. It, was the 
same way everywhere. Would he ever find a 
place to stay through the winter? Then as he 
hopped on he came to the biggest and might- 
iest tree in the forest. He was too great to be 
called “Mr. Elm,” so the whole forest called 
him “King Elm.” Mr. Cottontail Bunny said 
in a small voice, “Oh, gracious sir, could I, 
Mr. Cottontail Bunny, have the honor of mak- 
ing my home around your roots?” 

King Elm was a very selfish and wicked tree, 
and he knew that the ground was too hard for 
Mr. Cottontail Bunny to dig a burrow in. So 
he said laughingly, “Of course you can.” But 
to himself he added, “Jf you can!” 

Then Mr. Cottontail Bunny, after making 
several unsuccessful attempts to dig a hole, 





asked in a timid voice, “Oh, King Elm, could 
you shake your roots and loosen the ground 
so I could dig my burrow?” 

Now King Elm knew how to shake his roots, 
but he lied to Mr. Cottontail Bunny and told 
him that he didn’t. Poor Mr. Cottontail Bun- 
ny turned to go search for another place to dig 
his burrow. 

Just then the North Wind, who had listened 
to all King Elm had said, came out from be- 
hind the trees and said, “You are wicked and 
selfish, King Elm! You turned away a poor, 
cold cottontail bunny. I have been watching 
you and now I am going to blow you down. 
The forest has no need for a tree as wicked 
and selfish as you are!” 

And before King Elm could say a thing, the 
North Wind took a big deep breath and blew 
him down. 

He then hurried away to find Mr. Cottontail 
Bunny and tell him the good news, and bring 
him back to the nice roomy burrow in King 
Elm’s upturned roots. 

Mr. Cottontail Bunny lived there happily 
till the end of his days, and as far as I know 
his children are still there. 


THE RICH MAN by Mike Brown, age 8 
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BRONCO 
CHARLIE 


Rider of the 
Pony Express 


By Henry V. Larom. A dramatic 
story of a real Pony Express rider 
written for the 6-10 Western enthu- 
siasts. The account of Bronco Char- 
lie’s first ride, from Sacramento to 
Placerville, and of the way he proved 
he could carry the mail. With 
thrilling action pictures by WESLEY 
DENNIS. $2.00 


THE CAT THAT WENT 
TO COLLEGE 


By Frances Frost. A little tiger kit- 
ten is cold and homeless on Christmas 
Eve until he is befriended by two col- 
lege boys. Young readers will be 
highly amused at how he earns a 
home at Harvard and becomes a most 
popular “undergraduate.” Illustrated 
with MORGAN DENNIS’s charming pic- 
tures of Cambridge and the univer- 
sity and of a kitten with personality. 

- Ages 6-10. $2.00 


GERTIE THE HORSE 
WHO THOUGHT. 


AND THOUGHT 


By Margarite Glendinning. A lov- 
able horse so given to daydreams that 
she is forever bungling and seeming 
stupid — when, of course, she is really 
most clever. She is nine years old and 
very discouraged before she meets 
young Tommy Hadley and proves her- 
self. Hildrious scenes and a heart- 
warming climax. Pictures throughout 
by the inimitable Louis SLOBODKIN. 

Ages 6-10. $2.25 
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MISS PICKERELL 
GOES TO MARS 


By Ellen MacGregor. Imagine Miss 
Pickerell’s surprise when she finds a 
huge rocket ship in her cow pasture! 
Being a good citizen she decides to 
investigate, and inadvertently takes 
off on a history-making trip to Mars. 
The first science fiction for the 8-12 
group who will be delighted with the 
information it offers and with the 
humor of PAUL GALDONE’s illustra- 
tions. $2.00 


ASK DR. CHRISTMAS 


By Edith Dorian. Introducing Peggy 
Duncan and her wonderful family, 
particularly her doctor-father who 
has collected Christmas stories and 
customs from all over the world. The 
story of one Christmas in particular 
when Peggy learned something im- 
portant about the real spirit of the 
season. Warm family pictures by 
Nora S. UNWIN. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


EVERYDAY WEATHER 
AND HOW IT WORKS 


By Herman Schneider. Basic facts 
about the weather and the things that 
make weather, with detailed instruc- 
tions on how to make a complete home 
weather station and how to read 
weather maps. Many graphic experi- 
ments for the young scientist to try, 
using everyday items 

around the house. Pro- EVERYDAY 
fusely illustrated with ! wena 
JEANNE BENDICK’s ac-! ™ 
curate, easy-to-under- 
stand pictures. Ages 10. . 
and up. $2.50 few 


At all bookstores 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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WHEN JENNY LOST HER SCARF 
by Esther Averill (Harpers. $1.50). Is there 
anyone who hasn’t met Jenny Linsky, the ador- 


able black cat with the heart of gold, and a red 
scarf around her neck? In this latest adventure, 
the Cat Club tangles with the Robber Dogs 
before they can have their Annual Picnic. 


THE APPLE THAT JACK ATE 
by William R. Scott (Scott. $1.50). A well- 
known nursery rhyme proves once again an 
effective pattern for an easy-reading book about 
a favorite food. 


TOO MANY TURTLES 
by Emma Brock (Knopf. $2.50). Just imagine 
if your backyard were filled with turtles, large 
and small! Once Harry and Peter got the idea 
of selling turtles in order to make enough 
money for bicycles, they didn’t know when to 
stop. This is one of Emma Brock’s most amus- 
ing stories for six to eight-year-olds. 


BRONCO CHARLIE 
by Henry V. Larom (Whittlesey House. $2). 
Bronco Charlie was only eleven when he rode 
the Pony Express; today he is 101, the last liv- 
ing rider of that famous mail service. His boy- 
hood love of horses and his courageous ride 
make a credible western for today’s youngsters. 


ELEANOR FARJEON’S POEMS FOR 
CHILDREN 

(Lippincott. $2.75). Some poets and authors 
repeat themselves too often to be offered in a 
large collection, but there is infinite variety 
and change of mood in Eleanor Farjeon’s 
poetry. Her talent glorifies whatever she 
touches: school days, animal friends, naughty 
children, holidays, country scenes, and humans 
of all kinds. This book is a real treasure for 
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boys and girls who think they don’t like poetry, 
as well as for those who know they do. 


POLLY ROUGHHOUSE 
by Helen Garrett (Viking. $2). Polly didn’t 
mean to be noisy, but it was her bad luck to 
move into an apartment house, where every 
whisper became a shout. How the mystery was 
solved is an unusual city story with plenty of 
human interest. 


McWHINNEY’S JAUNT 
by Robert Lawson (Little Brown. $2.50). A tall 
tale about a cross-country bicycle ride, which 
will appeal especially to Munchausen fans. 
McWhinney had his share of strange adven- 
tures with stars, and 


rattlesnakes, movie 


tourists. 








Glen 
Rounds 


who has made you laugh with his stories 





and drawings of Whitey and Soapy 
Smith, will thrill you with his new book 
about wild horses and their wise old 


stallion leader. You will want to own 


Hunted Horses 


A HOLIDAY HOUSE BOOK 
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New, exciting 
. juniors from 


ONGMANS 
Windruff of Links Tor 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. Illustrated by 

Helen Torrey. The sensitive story of a half- 

wild dog and the choice he had to make. 
Ages 14 up. $3.00 









By GLADYS MALVERN. Decorations 
by Corinne Malvern. The Bible’s 
lovely Esther comes glowingly to 
life. Ages 14 up. $2.50 


Sleeping Mines 


By GERTRUDE FINNEY. Decorations by Kurt 
Werth. A young girl strives to find her father’s 
last rich strike. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


Three Golden Nobles 


By CHRISTINE PRICE, with illustrations by the 
author. A vivid story of a young apprentice 
painter at Westminster Palace in the four- 
teenth century. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


The Steadfast Heart 


By MARY WOLFE THOMPSON. Jacket by Genia. 
Two girls who were state wards find happi- 
ness. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


On My Honor | 


Stories from The American Girl. Selected 
and edited by MARJORIE VETTER. Jacket by. 
David Soshensky. Twenty favorite stories 
selected by The American Girl readers. 
Ages 12-16. $2.75 


a 
Wild Horses of €2.7* 
Rainrock AS) 


By WILLIAM MARSHALL RUSH. %® ae 

Decorations by Ralph Ray, Jr. . 

Until Dan finds a wild herd ‘a 

and learns to handle men and 

horses, he has a hard time on a Montana 

ranch. Ages 12-16. $2.50 
At all bookstores 


SEND FOR JUVENILE CATALOG 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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THE PICTURE STORY OF NORWAY 
THE PICTURE STORY OF ALASKA 

by Hester O’Neill (McKay. $2.50 each). Nor- 
way and Alaska provide abundant and glam- 
orous material for these geographical picture 
books. The children of Norway, so much at 
home on skis or in boats, are akin to Americans 
The Eskimos and 


in their love of liberty. 


Indians of Alaska take on new importance 
with the help of airplane and radio. The au- 
thor’s reporting is excellent, and the pictures 
strengthen and clarify the text. 


PERILOUS VOYAGE 
by Elsie Ball (Abingdon. $1.75). Judy, who is 
twelve and likes horse books best of all, says 
this story is really keen. But I must warn you 
there isn’t a horse in it, just ships and adven- 
ture, and a struggle between bandits and 


soldiers in the days of the Roman Empire. 


TALLIE 
by Mildred Lawrence (Harcourt. $2.50). In 
spite of 32 pages missing in my review copy 
this story of Tallie’s life with the Jarretts is a 
one-sitting story. You won’t want to put it 
down either, until you find out whether the 


Jarretts like Tallie as much as she likes them. 


HERBERT AGAIN 
by Hazel Wilson (Knopf. $2.50). When Her- 
bert and his pals join the Badger patrol they 
really stir up scouting in their town. When 
Herbert goes fishing, or catches a burglar, or 
tries out a permanent wave set, each adventure 
is more unusual or surprising than the one be- 
fore. The author calls Story PaRavE “Herbert's 
first and best friend” and we are always glad 
to lead a cheer for Herbert Yadon. 


TROUBLE ON OLD SMOKY 

by Catherine Blanton . (Whittlesey House. 
$2.25). Sunny Andersen needed a friend! His 
ma was sick; his pa was bitter against the “gov- 
ernmint”; and his brother had disappeared in- 
to the outside world. How Sunny and his dog 
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turn bad luck into good is a heart-warming 
story of mountain folk. 


HUNTED HORSES 
by Glen Rounds (Holiday House. $2.25). The 
Appaloosa stallion was prized by Indians and 
wild horse hunters. They tried to catch him 
by every device known to man, some very un- 
sportsmanlike, but the stallion is equal to their 
devilish tricks. This is a horse story from the 
point of view of the hunted. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE GOLDEN 

STALLION 

by Rutherford G. Montgomery (Little Brown. 

$2.50). Here’s the other side of the story, how 

a boy named Charlie followed the trail of a 

golden palomino stallion and how he finally 
captured him. 


A LONG WAY TO FRISCO 
by Alfred Powers (Little Brown. $2.50). How 
Cornelius Hunt and his partner tried to turn 
gold-dust into hogs, and hogs into a fortune, is 
a hair-raising adventure story of the California 
Gold Rush. There’s an authentic ring to the 
story, too, even though the road to Frisco is 
strewn with bandits and grizzlies, ice storms 
and diamonds. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE POLLY HARRIS 
by Mary Treadgold (Doubleday. $2.50). A tu- 
toring school in London didn’t sound excit- 
ing, but Caroline and Mick found themselves 
hurled into a series of mysterious happenings. 
Who would have thought the school would be 
located on the very bank of the Thames, and 
that their friendship with another student 
would end in a pclice chase in a London fog. 


THE PROVOST’S JEWEL 
by Elizabeth Kyle (Houghton-Mifflin. $2.50). 
Scotch plaids and Scottish scenes give color 
and drama to this ingenious mystery. Walter, 
nephew of a New York detective, sets out to 
prove he is as good as his uncle in catching two 
notorious jewel thieves. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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TOO MANY TURTLES 
Written and illustrated in four colors by 
EMMA L. BROCK. When two young boys 
decide to become traders, they trade them- 
selves into something more than they bar- 
gained for. An amusing story that will delight 
boys and girls from 8 to 12. $2.50 


CEZAR 


AND THE MUSIC-MAKER 
By EARL AND MARJORY SCHWALJE, 
illustrated by Nicolas. This charming story 
of a Philippine boy and his longing for a 
beautiful, silver instrument is rich in the lore 
and customs of the Islands. 


Ages 8-12. $2.50 


HERBERT AGAIN 
By HAZEL WILSON, illustrated by John N. 
Barron. Herbert was an honor book in the 
1950 N. Y. Herald Tribune Spring Book 
Festival. Here the same engaging hero is in- 
volved in a series of new exploits, which in- 
clude planting a gumdrop tree and curling 
the circus lion’s mane. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


Written and illustrated in four colors by 
ROGER DUVOISIN. Further adventures of 
the elegant goose and barnyard prima don- 
na; in which she discovers that those who can 
sing should do so for those who can’t. With 
a delightful new song. Ages 4-8. $1.75 
At all bookstores 
Send for free catalogue of Borzoi Books 
for Young People 


ALFRED -A-KNOPF, Publisher 
501 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22 
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The Sixty-Ninth ga 
Grandchild rf ‘ 


by MABEL LEIGH HUNT , ee’ 


Sixty-nine grandchildren means quite a large SES 

family, and quite a large problem for the sixty-ninth cousin 
who wants to make her gift to her grandparents different from 
all the others. How she solves her problems is an enchanting, 
sparkling story, that children from 7 to 11 will read and 
re-read for a long time to come. Illustrated by ELINORE 
BLAISDELL. $1.75 




















Prairie School 
by LOIS LENSKI 


“Among the authors who are building a fine 
background literature for American children 
today, Lois Lenski stands in the front rank.” 
—Chicago Tribune. In her fine program of 
American regional stories, Miss Lenski now tells a story set in 
the wheat growing area of the United States and presents a 
delightful community that centers in the little school-house 
on the prairie, its teacher, her lively pupils and their adven- 
ture in the great blizzard of 1949. Illustrated by the author. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 

























































































































































































































































































































































































Geography 
Can Be Fun 


by MUNRO LEAF 


A geography crammed with pictures for beginners that will $33 
take a boy or girl to first elementary study in school with a 
mind already stored with facts and color about the fascinating 
subject of geography. The author of Arithmetic Can Be Fun 
was never easier or funnier on a difficult subject. Illustrated by 
the author. Ages 5-up. $2.00 
At all bookstores 
Philadelphia J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY New York 
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STRONG WINGS 
by Mabel Louise Robinson (Random House. 
$2.75). Constance was thinking about college 
when the cable came from her mother in Lon- 
don: Decision on play delayed. Stay where you 
ave. And so abruptly, Connie was marooned in 
Maine, with two-younger children and no 
money. How Connie figures out this problem 
is a modern counterpart of Little Women, re- 
sembling Louisa Alcott’s favorite in no detail 
of plot, but only in the reality of its situations 
and characters. 


COYOTE KID 
by Lynn Bronson (Lippincott. $2.50). Feuding 
on the fronticr in Oregon was dangerous bus- 
iness for the Coyote Kid. There were feuds be- 
tween white men, feuds between Indians, and 
the Coyote Kid was caught between Indian and 
white, because he was born white, but raised as 
a blood brother of the Piutes. This is solid read- 


ing, but good. 
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3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding | percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: Jessie 1. Benstead; Alma C. Boernke; Kathryn K 
Brose; Wynnefred A. Callender; James Drinkwater, and Marie Drink- 
water, his wife, as joint tenants; First Evangelical United Brethren Church; 
Jessie Mignon Spencer Trust; R. A. Spencer; Mabel Spencer; E. G. Voigt; 
Nellie M. Voigt; E. H. Wadewitz; E. H. Wadewitz Trust; Otto E. Wade- 
witz Trust; William R. Wadewitz; Eleanor Wadewitz; Western Welfare 
Association, Racine, Wisconsin; Wilhelmina Wiechers 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not ap 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

(Signed) F. J. LEYERLE 

Business Manager 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17 day of September, 1951 
PERCY F. JORDAN 

(Seal) (My Commission Expires March 30, 1953) 









American history 


50 
Only 2 | each ( 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA 
By Anne Terry White 
THE VIKINGS. By Elizabeth Janeway 


THE SANTE FE TRAIL 
By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


THE STORY OF THE U. S. MARINES 
By George Hunt 


THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 
By Richard L. Neuberger 


THE MONITOR AND THE MERRIMAC 
By Fletcher Pratt 











Send for a complete catalog. 











10 new andmark books 
about the great events in 
Pi 


Oe 
andmar 4 in a Maine village, face unaccus- 


BOOKS 





THE EXPLORATIONS OF PERE 
MARQUETTE. By Jim Kjelgaard 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
By Robert Considine 


THE PIRATE LAFITTE AND THE 
BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 
By Robert Tallant 


CUSTER'S LAST STAND serve as a cabin boy aboard an 
By Quentin Reynolds 


RANDOM HOUSE, 457 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 22 








By MABEL L. ROBINSON. A fine 
junior novel. Three young people, 
marooned after the summer season 


tomed problems with laughter and 


> with strength. A Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. Illustrated by Lynp 
Warp. = $2.75 
<_~ 





UNWILLING PIRATE 
By WEST LATHROP. The adven- 


tures of a lad who was forced to 











infamous pirate brig in the West In- 
dies. A Junior Literary Guild Selec- 
tion. Illustrated by EpGarp Cracin. 
Ages 12 to 16. $2.75 














HARPER Books 
For Boys & GIRLS 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
BENJAMIN PINK 


For boys and girls from 







COWARD-McCANN 


HENRY, THE 
HAND- PAINTED MOUSE 


by JEAN MERRILL. Illustrated 











by Ronni Solbert. This delight- Written and illustrated 
ful story of a lonely, small, gray by GARTH WILLIAMS f 
mouse recalls all the imaginative The illustrator of Stuart @@m if 
charm of Wanda Gag’s Millions Little and Wait Till the 
Cats and may well repeat. the Moon is Full writes the de- 4 
of ; s rep lightful story of a peace- 
success of that classic. loving, idealistic rabbit, and 
Ages 6-9. $1.75 his patient and understand- 


ing wife. 45 black and white 


PETE OF ICE BAY ee a wl Vm, } 
by FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 
illustrated by R. M. Powers. CASTLE IN THE SAND 


The rugged life Pete shares Written and illustrated 
with the Eskimos is a thrill- by BETTINA 


ing experience for all boys. With her usual wisdom and awareness, 
With him they will hunt bear, Bettina, author of the beloved Cocolo 
- seal, drive a dog team. And books, tells the amusing and beautiful 

: . story of two children who make friends 
: they will come to know and on a beach in Italy. 20 black and white 
admire the Eskimo hunters of northern wash drawings and a three color jacket. 








Baffin Land. Ages 10-14. $2.75 Ages 7-10. October. $1.75 
THE JUNGLE TWINS WISE HOUSE 

by ROBIN PALMER 
by IRMA ROBERTS. Illustrated by Kurt Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 
Wiese. Life in the jungle can be very This story of a fantastic family —a 
exciting for two small monkeys. A thrilling wise old crow, a cat and three little 
story filled with authentic jungle atmos- orphans — is as merry and original as 


The Barkingtons, with as many laughs 
on every page. 24 black and white draw- 
ings and a three color jacket. 

Ages 7-11. October. $2.00 


WHEN JENNY 
LOST HER SCARF 


Written and illustrated 
by ESTHER AVERILL 


The long-awaited fifth book about Jenny 
Linsky, the shy little black cat who lives 
in Greenwich Village with Captain 
Tinker, a retired sea captain. 24 illustra- 
tions in black and white and three colors. 


phere and animal lore. 
Ages 7-10. $2.25 






















THE REWARD OF FAITH 
by ELIZABETH 
GOUDGE. Illustrated 
by Nora Unwin. In 
eight stories set down 





with the moving sim- Save 5-10. 
plicity of legend, Eliz- ug rH Es 


abeth Goudge tells of 


“un é M All these books 
religious faith quietly 


are cloth-bound. 


but dramatically at At all 
work in the lives of bookstores 
boys and girls, men HARPER & 
and women. BROTHERS 





49 East 33rd Street, 


Ages 12 and up. $2.75 New York 16, N. Y 


At all bookstores 
COWARD-McCANN, 210 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 








TURKEY DECORATIONS 


By LAVADA 









MATERIALS: Pine cones 


2. 


or corks, pipe cleaners or 
Bend pipe cleaners to form 


strips of aluminum foil, 
head and feet. Fasten to cone 


with wire (A). If cork is used 
for body, bend double strips 
of aluminum foil for head wag 59 * 
and feet and attach to body | ay Fe 

with thumb tacks. 


bonbon or baking cups, or 
construction paper (B). 









Fold bonbon or baking cup in half for tail. Place glue in 
center and squeeze onto cone. If you use construction paper, 
cut a circle for tail and triangles for wings. Scallop edges, and 
paint or crayon feathers on. 








When you have finished 
making your turkeys, sew 
their feet to flat pieces of 
cardboard. Then they will 
stand erect on your 
Thanksgiving table. 





TACK 


a <]—tTack 














TREASURE 
OF | HE 
ORCHARDS 


By KATHERINE B. SHIPPEN . 


All afternoon in the reading room of 
the public library at Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts, young Luther Burbank sat at a 
table with a large, shabby book open be- 
fore him. Outside the sparrows twittered 
in the vines around the windows, and 
people walked back and forth along the 
street, but he did not hear them. 

The librarian came and let down the 
window shade noisily. She looked at him 
curiously, but still he did not move. Peo- 
ple did not often come into the library 
to read,—especially to read a book like 
that one. Generally they took their ro- 
mances or Westerns home with them. 
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Illustrated by CORNELIUS DE WITT 


But Luther Burbank had asked her for 
Darwin's Variations of Animals and 
Plants, and she had found it on a high 
shelf, and here he was reading it. It 
seemed strange enough to her. 

“It’s closing time,” she said at last. “It’s 
more than closing time. I should have 
locked up ten minutes ago.”’ 

Luther Burbank stopped his reading 
and looked up. “If you will leave the 
book on the table, I'll be back tomorrow.” 

So it was every day until Luther Bur- 
bank had finished reading Variations of 
Animals and Plants. And every day as he 
read, the world grew brighter. 


« 63 » 








He had not had a very happy child- 
hood. The thirteenth child of a poor 
farmer, he had had little time to himself, 
although he had sometimes managed to 
slip off to watch the life of the woods and 
ponds on his father’s farm. And his father 
had somehow managed to send him to a 
good school. 

It was at school that a teacher had told 
him of the scientist Darwin, and he had 
come to the public library to find out 
what this Darwin had written and what 
he had done. 

Marvelous things he had done indeed, 
it seemed to Luther Burbank. He had 
taken animals and plants and by mating 
and breeding them had changed them. 
He could take sweet peas, for instance, 
and gradually make them produce larger 
blossoms, a sweeter fragrance, and a 
different color. It was like magic. Could 
someone else do things like that if he 
worked with patience as Darwin had 
worked? Take a potato, for instance. 

That was exactly what Luther Bur- 
bank was soon doing. By saving his 
money, he was able to buy a little farm 
of his own three years later. In a small 
potate patch, after his other farm work 
was done, he grew potatoes—finer, larger, 
better-flavored ones than anyone had 
ever produced before. 

He exhibited those potatoes, and they 
were a great success. “ Burbank potatoes, ” 
people called them. It must have made 
him very proud to have them named for 
him. Everybody wanted to buy them for 
planting in their own fields. 

Perhaps to his own surprise, Luther 
Burbank found that money came pour- 
ing in from their sale. Now he could af- 
ford to buy a bigger farm, where he could 
carry On more experiments. 

“They say in California the climate 
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always is mild and sunny. It must be a 
great place for growing things,”’ he told 
his mother. 

So it was not long before he was on the 
train, heading out for the West. Santa 
Rosa was the place he was going to—to a 
little house in a lovely valley there. Be- 
fore long his orchards and vineyards were 
growing around that house. And he was 
working in them hour after hour, day 
after day, year after year. 

He examined thousands of plum seed- 
lings and grew a new kind of plum—a 
juicier, bigger, bluer plum than anyone 
had ever seen before. He experimented 
with grapes and peaches, and apples, and 
pears. He planted thousands and thou- 
sands of berries, and crossed them to make 
new kinds. The finest of these he called 
the Phenomenal. It was like a logan- 
berry, but the berries were larger, juicier, 
richer in color. 

Meantime the California sun and the 
California soil helped him, and soon the 
trains were rolling out across the country 
loaded with a treasure of fruit that his 
work had made more precious. ‘They 
carried big crates of juicy peaches, and 
boxes of pears and apricots, and crates of 
lemons and grapefruit and oranges, and 
baskets of fragrant grapes. 

In the eyes of the world Luther Bur- 
bank was a great man now, for he had 
done things that no man had ever done 
before. Newspaper reporters traveled 
many miles to interview him. Scientists 
came to see him too, and he paused 
among his berry bushes or the fruit trees 
where he was working to talk with them. 

Luther Burbank did not seek riches 
for himself, but his fruits, flowers and 
vegetables brought new riches to people 
all over the world. They were truly 
treasures of the orchard. 
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How about a homemade gift for 
your friends this Christmas? Here are 
two recipes for Christmas candies. 


MINT PATTIES 
You will need a pound of confec- 





| tioner’s sugar, an egg, two table- 
spoons of milk, and oil of pepper- | 
mint. | 
Break the egg into a bowl and mix | 
in two drops of oil of peppermint 
and the milk. Slowly add the sugar, 
| mixing with fork until the candy is 
| very stiff. 
Divide the mixture into two. Color 
one part green, and one part red with 
| food coloring. Make little balls and 
flatten the balls out into patties on 
| wax paper. Or try cutting out stars | 
| or little peppermint men. 


PEANUT BRITTLE 
You will need two cups of sugar, 
one cup shelled peanuts, and salt. 
Let the sugar melt in a heavy skil- 
let. When it is a thick syrup, drop in 
cold water. If it makes a ball, turn the 
heat down low and stir in the nuts 
| and a pinch of salt. Pour the candy 
out on a platter in a thin layer and 
break into pieces when cool. 
























“THE WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY” 
This exciting new book shows how to amaze your friends 
with chemical magic, describes many fascinating home ex 
periments, tells of fun, thrills and big future opportunities 
for boys who know chemistry. Special atomic energy / 
feature. Send today! | 
THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
= 


160 PROSPECT AVENU HAGERSTOWN. MARYLAND 









A book about Pipkin — 
The little wood mouse 
children will love 


PIPKIN 







Written and illustrated by 
ROSALIE K. FRY 


author of Bumblebuzz 











LL THE WONDROUS, 
A enchanting, and 
dangerous things a little wood mouse ex- 
periences as he sets out to see the world — 
living in the golden forest of a wheat field, 
hunting cautiously for food in a garden, es- 
caping from a crafty ermine, settling for the 
winter in a cozy birdhouse. 


This enchanting combination of text and ex- 
quisite illustrations is an unforgettable tale 
of a tiny animal and his friends — discover- 
ing life in the great outside world during 
every month of the year. 
Ages 6 to 10. 







$2.00 at all 
bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


SK 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10 











When does a BOOKSHELF 
beeome a wonderland? 


Easy! A Bookshelf becomes a wonderland when 


its THE BOOKSHELF FOR BOYS AND GIRLS! 








Songs and stories, old and new, 
Rhymes and pictures, things to do! 
Nine big books for girls and boys 
Filled with happy childhood joys! 
Then, besides, there’s still another 
Full of good ideas for Mother! 





If you enjoy STORY 
PARADE, you’ll be sure to 
want THE BOOKSHELF 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
There’s one fine volume for 
your Mother and nine great 
big books with wonderful 
things for children on every 
page! The kind you see in 
STORY PARADE but lots 
and lots more of them: 
Exciting stories, thrilling pictures, 
poems, fables, folk tales, true-life 
a stories about famous people, hundreds 
actually of things to make and things to do, 
9 times animal and nature stories, games, 
songs, tricks, puzzles, riddles—every- 
thing you can think of—and lots more! 


this size 


Ask your Mother or Father to send in this coupon for Free information 
about THE BOOKSHELF FOR BOYS AND GIRLS and Free consultation 


privileges in the Mothers Department. 


The University. Society, Inc., 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


+ Name 





Address 











| City 

















THE APPLE 
AND THE ARROW 


By Mary and Conrad Buff 


The exciting story of William Tell, who 
fought for Swiss independence in the 13th 
Century, and of eleven-year-old Walter 
Tell, who stood bravely before the tyrant 
Gessler while his father was forced to 
shoot an apple from his head, and became 
head of the family when his hero father 
was captured. $3.00 


WICKED JOHN 
AND THE DEVIL 


By Richard Chase 
Pictures by Joshua Tolford 


A really funny story about a blacksmith so 
mean that the devil himself came to take 
him back to Hell. How Wicked John out- 
witted the devil is a folktale loved 
for many generations in the Southern 
Mountains. By the author-artist team 
of JACK 
¥ AND THE 
Sas THREE 

2) SILLIES. 
$2.00 


Roa MIFFLIN c 
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Ag ; Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park St., Boston « 
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MINN OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI 


By Holling C. Holling 


A three-legged snapping turtle is the heroine of 
this thrilling story about the Mississippi River, 
its floods, the ancient treasure and forgotten 
cities, which lie beneath its surface. The many 
beautiful pictures are packed with information 
about Indians, dams, river boats and animals. 
By the author of PADDLE-TO-THE SEA, 
TREE IN THE TRAIL, and SEABIRD. $3.00 
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THE PROVOST'S JEWEL 


By Elisabeth Kyle 


Pictures by Nora Unwin 


Walter Macfadyen, a twelve-year-old Scotsman, 
chases a pair of jewel thieves all the way across 
Scotland, and with the help of the Glasgow 
Provosts daughter, tries to prevent the theft 
of a jeweled fish, symbol of the provost'’s office. 
Lots of suspense by the favorite mystery author 
of HOLLY HOTEL, LOST KARIN, and 
WEST WIND. $2.50 


Send for our free Catalogue rs maif Fun / 
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MY | 
COLLECTION ' of Best-Loved Mas: 
OF , Sager Art Infant Samuel, Chris B 
FAMOUS 
BIBL 
PICTURES 





Now — All the Favorite Tales and Sublime Inspiration of 
The Book of Books Presented for the Young Reader in the 


CHILDREN’S STORY 


te, _ . Ing os e, Dean, Yale 
ted with 100 Bis . : University Divinity School: “An 
Beautiful Pictures. M oe : ? excellent volume to put in the 
Gites ben Oe y pants "\ . ig a ‘ hands of children as they begin 
4 + hal ial a a : / to read for themselves.” 


“terling North, well-known book critic: “*An ex- 
eas cellent mtroduction to the Scriptures... even 
F THE Bible there are many editions, but few are children raised on the comics can be held spell- 
designed for the express use and enjoyment of boys bound by the prose and pictures in this book.” 
and girls. That is why the publishers of The Book of I r, Executive Secretary, American Com- 
Knowledge, drawing on their long experience in the field jae for World Cc — of Churches: “The headlines, drawings, 
of children’s reading lavished such loving eare on the \ plates of great — and the hymns all add to the charm.” 
’ . ? 
° . : “I ker, Reader's Guide, N. Y. Herald Tribune: 
making of this charming volume. gee’ fo wily eateed.” 
Here is a story-and-picture beok which brings youngsters the 
beauty and felicity and priceless teaching of the Bible—in the lan- 
guage of children. In its pages boys and girls will relive the unfor- A Story Book, a Song Book, a Treasury 
gettable events which are mankind’s greatest heritage—75 selected of Art and a Fountain of Knowledge! 
stories of beloved heroes and heroines, of courage and devotion and 
meble deeds. And in its pages, toc, young readers will enjoy an art There are many enjoyable features in this handsome, generous- 
collection of one hundred beautiful pictures, by both classic and mod- sized, 352-page volume. Its seventy-five stories include such favorites 
ern artists. Through these pictures you will actually see the memorable as Joseph the Dreamer, Moses in Egypt, Ruth and Naomi, David 
seenes of the Bible—see its famous characters and stirring pageantry. the Shepherd King, Jesus Born in Bethlehem, and others, equally 
loved, from both the Old and New Testaments. 
In addition, it contains a collection of favorite 
hymns—with words and music—which children 
love to sing. It also includes the choicest words 


MAIL THIS FREE-TRIAL COUPON from the Great Book itself—The Ten Command- 


ments, The Sermon on the Mount, and many 
The Grolier » Ine., Dept. SP-11, others. 
Publishers of The of Knowledge, . 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge, Herbert Merton Stoops 


and Elliott Means made some of their finest color 
Hm —_ me THE fotos heal pool « iby he drawings for this book; in addition, there are 
obligation. If I keep ~ I will send you only $1.95, plus a few cents’ full-page reproductions of paintings, engravings 
postage, as first payment, and « month later, a final payment of $2.00. and sculpture by Rembrandt, Botticelli, Millais, 
FREE: “My Collection of Famous Bible Pictures” is mine to keep Raphael, Leonardo Da 
as a gift in any case. 
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Vinci, and many other 
masters. 

Written by Harold Begbie, with introduction 
by Dr. Daniel A. Poling, President of the Inter- 
national Society of Christian Endeavor, and 
Editor of Christian Herald, The Children’s Story 
Bible is one of the most worthwhile gifts for boys 
and girls. Yet it is low-priced—to put it within 
reach of every home. Mail the coupon at left for 
a free trial copy. Send no money now unless you 

, edd Sales Tex in Cslif., D.C., Mich., Ohio, Wash., Fla., Ge., prefer; pay the small price of only $3.95 plus a 
Kans., Colo., Tenn., Utah, N.Y.C. few cents’ postage, if pleased. The Grolier Soci- 
ety, Inc., 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Name 














